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THE DARTMOOR WINDOW 
AGAIN 


CHAPTER I 
AN AUTUMN NIGHT 


І am thinking, to-night, of all you who аге on the 
wrong side of my hills. 

I ache, with a longing which is absolute pain, to 
draw you all to this old-world haven of peace. 

Alas! I cannot, though the power is still left 
me to send you news of the moor world so high 
and far from you, and I begin by sharing with you 
the joys of a perfect night. 

It is evening and dark. The superficial observer 
would say “it is pitch dark.” But there is no 
such thing as pitch darkness. 

In towns, under ordinary conditions, you have 
no dark at all... and no silence. It is the 
desecration of night by light and noise that is the 
most jading,. because the most unnatural, curse of 
city life. Night, with her velvet soft blackness 


to soothe tired eyes, with her dew-laden silence to 
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pour through shrinking ears into the very centres 
of the weary brain, ah! she is indeed one of 
God’s tenderest gifts to the children of men. 

Think what it is to step out alone into the warm 
gloom of а summer’s night. In а few seconds, you 
can feel that the contracted iris of each eye has 
expanded and drawn its black curtain over the 
tired brain. Your sensitive ears open like sea 
anemones to the tideless ocean of silence. 

I have just been for a walk, quite alone on the 
high moor. There are few things more wonderful 
than to walk utterly alone, without even your dog, 
at night on Dartmoor. Yet it is never pitch dark, 
not even in mist. You can always just distinguish 
the white road from the black moors on either hand 
of it; and you can always see where the opaque 
blackness of the hills joins the more transparent 
sable of the sky. 

This thing is, after all, an allegory; it is never 
so dark that you cannot see the road between the 
bogs, never so dark that you cannot glimpse the 
point where earth and heaven meet. 

To-night, it is soft, warm, sweet; my lady, the 
south wind, is abroad on the moor, and just now 
she passed so gently round the house that, except 
for the flutter of the dead sycamore leaves, I should 
not have heard her go by. 

I was sitting on the step of my chapel—resting 
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after my walk in the dark. The outer door was 
open, as it usually is, and I love to sit there, thinking 
of my outcast days and pretending to be still an 
outcast. 

After she was queen, I am sure the beggar maid 
loved to pretend that she was once more a beggar, 
just for the sheer јоу of making the king laugh at 
her and lift her up to share the throne as his queen. 

It was delicious sitting there alone in the great 
dark, looking in at the little sanctuary gleaming 
in the ruddy lamplight; then out at the black 
bulk of the sentinel hills and up at the dark canopy 
of starless sky that was hung over the thatch of 
the little haven. It was while I sat there, a living 
heap of joy, that I heard a soft swirl of dead leaves 
by the roadside and knew that the south wind had 
just flitted by. Dear dead leaves! They come from 
the sycamore on the moor in front of this house, 
which is my favourite resting-place in the hottest 
weather. The tree stands with her roots in the 
stream and the shade of her leaves is so cool, so 
dark, so mysterious. І sit under the thick branches 
in sunlight and in moonlight and in darkness; but 
now the work of the leaves is done and they are 
flying only the wind knows where, calling good-bye 
to me as they go. 

Ah well! Kind angels will collect them for me 
and store them safe in heaven, for heaven will not 
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be heaven to me without many things of earth, 
and every leaf of that sycamore tree is more precious 
than the rarest pearl. 

God knows it and He and His angels are heavenly- 
kind to my childish fancies, so I regret no dear 
passing things of earth because I know I shall have 
them all again. 


CHAPTER II 
PILGRIMS 


In my last book I described the traffic that goes 
on through the Dartmoor window with the natives. 
Since that book was written, a new traffic has 
arrived in the form of those who, either in person 
or by letter, are sufficiently interested to come. 
Sometimes I am accused of being an idealist. This 
annoys me, because the term suggests a person 
who is always star-gazing rather than seeing reality 
on earth, or else some one who wilfully ignores the 
worst in human nature, and who portrays only the 
best. But if every one lived my life for a week 
he would view humanity as I do. Sometimes I 
wonder if there is something magnetic about the 
moor which attracts kindness and repels con- 
ventions. This country is of volcanic origin, and 
it seems to me that the human hearts which come 
into contact with it are always burning with love, 
and ready to pour it forth at the least pressure in 
countless gracious ways. During the past year the 


Dartmoor window has become quite a place of 
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pilgrimage for persons of all shades of thought and 
from all parts of the world. They arrive by various 
means—on foot, by bicycle, on horseback, in 
carriages, by motor-cars. Some spend much time 
and money in getting here. They reach here as 
strangers, and depart as friends. It is impossible 
to do justice to the unfailing kindness of these 
pilgrims; but it is good to try to, for it is good to 
describe, however feebly, the great fire of kind- 
heartedness which burns steadfastly here in the 
arms of the tor-crowned hills. 

To begin with, the humility of the pilgrims 
makes me weep. They behave as if I were doing 
them a favour in seeing them, instead of the other 
way round. Then they all love and understand 
and appreciate everything they see. They miss 
nothing. If they do, they ask for it. That, I 
think, is the most touching. Some trivial thing 
mentioned in one of my books is asked for—a 
thing I have often entirely forgotten. Yesterday 
three ladies came—strangers as usual—and were 
really hurt because my typewriter was not in its 
usual place in the Dartmoor window, I having 
taken it into the drawing-room to write these 
articles, where I should not disturb people. Well, 
fancy caring whether some one else’s typewriter 
was in its place or not! One man, with his sweet 
wife, came, saw everything, and said © Good-bye.” 
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He had actually reached the door, when he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ There now! I have forgotten the 
crystal ball.” He returned solemnly, found my 
writing-table, inspected the ball, and left. And he 
was a hardened lawyer. Some of them arrive with 
a list of certain things they wish to see, and they 
work conscientiously through them from beginning 
to end. Sometimes I wonder what I should do if 
all my pen-work or any of it were not literally true 
to life—even down to the crystal ball. It is pathetic 
beyond words to find how people care for the 
tiniest thing so long as it is real. It has always 
been my instinct to write only exact fact, but the 
past year has perfected my education upon that 
point. 

Sometimes people are too shy to come to the 
door. They walk meekly up and down the road 
till we speak to them. One lady, I remember, 
who arrived in a beautiful car, left it round the 
corner and walked back past the window, remarking 
in loud tones, “ Is any one at home to-day in the 
Dartmoor window? Is any one at home to-day in 
the Dartmoor window ?” It is almost superfluous 
to record that she was a thoroughbred. It takes 
a thoroughbred to do such things. Men are, of 
course, much the shyest. They lack the brazen 
nerve of my sex in such matters. Usually their 
sheet-anchor is to ask the way to the nearest town. 
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I think the prettiest thing that ever happened with 
the pilgrims was one autumn Sunday afternoon 
last year. A car drove up, and three men got out. 
Two had not nerve enough to do anything; but 
one, braver than the rest, walked several times 
sadly past the window. I was out; but the 
Rainbow Maker, who is conversant with the 
symptoms, humanely smoothed his thorn-set path 
by sending out to inquire if he wanted to know 
the way, or if she could do anything for him. 
He took the tide at the flood, and said boldly, to 
be quite frank, he wanted Miss Beatrice Chase. 
He was informed she was out, but would be in at 
four, if he cared to wait. He did. So did his two 
friends. They came in, and were sweet to the 
Rainbow Maker, who, to entertain them, said they 
might go by themselves and look round the house, 
since she was too lame to escort them. 

So they wandered about, and eventually came 
back to her, full of a certain old Indian tortoise-shell 
cabinet, one of her most beautiful possessions. 
During the conversation about it, she told them of 
the theft many years previously, before it came into 
her possession, of four silver Hindoo gods which 
used to stand in olden days at the four corners of 
the cabinet roof. A week later came a heavy little 
registered parcel for the Rainbow Maker, and when 
opened it was found to contain four wonderful 
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and exquisitely engraved silver Indian gods for the 
cabinet, to make up to her for those which had been 
stolen. One of the three gentlemen happened to 
have a collection of these little images. We often 
tell this sweet fairy story of how three strange 
men drove up to the Dartmoor window and handed 
in four silver gods to the Rainbow Maker. Dosuch 
things happen anywhere else? If so, let us hear 
about them, please. 

On another occasion a family came—father, 
mother, son, and daughter. How sweet those 
people were to us and to each other! It was good 
to watch their mutual devotion by all sorts of little 
signs of which they were unconscious. During 
their visit they noticed several little cardboard 
boxes lying on the table beside the Rainbow 
Maker’s lovely Venetian glass necklaces that she 
was making. They asked if she had difficulty in 
obtaining such boxes, which are necessary to put 
necklaces into for travelling either by post or when 
ladies come and take the necklaces away with them. 
When she answered, “ Yes, great difficulty,” father 
and son whispered together, and a few days later 
came a beautifully packed box containing several 
~dozen small cardboard boxes of exactly the required 
size and shape. The young officer, on his last leave 
before going on active service, had packed and 
sent them himself to the Rainbow Maker. Well, 
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think of a young man caring or taking the 
trouble ! 

The people who cannot come in person come by 
letter, and send countless gifts. All last July every 
day was like a birthday. Presents came from all 
parts. Perfumes, cut-glass, lace, books, pictures, 
old brass—it is impossible to enumerate them all. 
And everything is sent in the same spirit, as if I 
were doing the sender a favour by accepting the 
things, instead of being under a glad obligation to 
them for their sweetness in giving. At times my 
presents take a very practical form, which amuses 
me and my friends vastly, and shocks the Rainbow 
Maker. Intimate friends write and ask me what 
I would like for my birthday. Well, I tell them 
exactly what I should like. It seems to me both 
silly and ungracious to let people waste money on 
something you don’t want when they really care 
to make you a present. A girl wrote last year 
asking the question, and I replied, “ Jam and a 
cake.” It was in the days when I was practising 
war economy, а thing I have long since abandoned. 
She answered, “I shan’t send you either. You 
only want them for soldiers.’ I replied, “ If you 
didn’t want to know, why did you ask me? Ihave 
never sent cake or jam or anything else to any 
soldier in my life, and I never intend to. From 
all I hear, they are much more able to send such 
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things to me.” The girl was so overjoyed that she 
sent me two huge cases of home-made jam, sufficient 
to last six months. And an iced cake appeared 
once a week for the same period of time. 

Another and still older friend asked the same 
question once upon a time, and to him I promptly 
replied, “ A cooked lobster and some blocks of 
camphor.” Не answered begging me not to “ jest 
on so serious a subject as my birthday present.” 
I explained that lobsters and camphor are my two 
passions, and I never get either, because the Rain- 
bow Maker restrains me. She disapproves of my 
passion for lobsters, because she says they are 
unclean feeders, and she actively dislikes me when 
I steal her blocks of moth camphor to suck, because 
she says it is poison. She has the most alluring 
squares of camphor—real camphor, not that horrible 
carbon stuff—which she plants on the top of every 
drawer against moth, and then locks up. I watch 
my chance till a drawer is left inadvertently un- 
locked, pounce on the camphor, and remove it. 
When the Rainbow Maker finds me sitting in a 
corner peacefully sucking the block, she is so 
disagreeable that it struck me it would save much 
wear and tear on both sides if my friend would send 
me a supply for myself. I lose my self-control in 
the presence of blocks of camphor. I carry a 
block in my pocket. І suck it on and off all day. 
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I pick little bits off the corners to get at the tiny 
glass ball things inside. I rub it over my hands 
and go generally mad about it. But my friend 
sided with the Rainbow Maker, and I never got 
either the lobster or the camphor. 

This year, for my birthday, a friend is sending 
me two tins of poison. They are not for me, but 
for the weeds. My conscience still has war spasms, 
and I feel it is wicked to buy weed-killer when, if 
I put in a week’s hard work, I could weed the 
cobbles inexpensively by hand. My friend differs 
violently. He has beautiful illusions that I can 
do better work in life than weeding. Непсе the 
poison, which does the job in ten minutes. But 
what present could be more acceptable? Think 
of the time, the heat, the backache, the black 
finger-nails it saves. This is where the gifts are so 
touching. They are such intimate, personal things, 
affecting my daily life. 

Last autumn, when we were all longing to buy 
bulbs, and virtuously not affording them, just about 
the time that Punch published a most amusing little 
poem about a man who lost his self-control and 
bought a whole five shillings’ worth in war-time, 
a stranger from afar sent me a munificent gift of 
bulbs and bulbs and bulbs. At the same epoch a 
sweet crippled lady living in the Channel Islands, 
where vegetation is, of course, beautiful and 
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luxurious, presented me with wonderful things. 
Between these two, the garden beds and walls this 
spring have been “ a proper show,” as they say in 
the vernacular. Every possible shade of magni- 
ficent tulip was here, golden trumpet daffodils, lots 
of the tiny vivid heavenly blue hyacinth; and I was 
even able to share my joys with the inhabitants of 
the farm and the cottages. Another friend sent 
two purple clematis, and a Réve d’Or climbing 
rose; and, as all these things are perennials, my 
home will blossom indefinitely with the sweet and 
gracious kindness of these pilgrim ‘ships which 
pass in the night.” 


CHAPTER III 
‘INVASION ” 


THERE are the dear pilgrims whom I love and 
there are the invaders whom I loathe—the under- 
bred women who have no reverence for anything, 
human or divine. These infest my home and chapel 
at all hours, regardless of my feelings and behaving 
with the utmost irreverence and contempt for a 
holy place. To my intense disgust and righteous 
indignation, I have been forced to put two placards 
in the chapel, requesting silence and explaining 
why reverence should be remembered in a place 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, yet, even 
with this caution before their eyes, women laugh, 
talk, handle sacred objects and pry into my private 
books of devotion. All the summer, I have fought 
against closing the chapel, because I dread to punish 
the many who honour me by coming to pray there 
апа who implored me to suffer the Philistine rather 
than deprive the innocent of their privileges. 

I need scarcely say that I have no complaint 
to make against men. Men reverence me even if 
they do not reverence God. A certain type of 


woman reverences neither. They will take children 
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into the chapel and allow them to tear up and down 
past the altar and back, though to do this, they 
have to climb under the padlocked bar which shuts 
off the altar from the rest. They will climb the bar 
and go across to handle the big missal on the cre- 
dence table. For months, I dared not leave the 
books of the White Knights and the White Ladies 
at the foot of the altar where they should be because 
I found they were sometimes interfered with and 
handled. 

On one occasion I went into chapel for a book 
and found three women there, handsomely dressed 
women, for whom a car was waiting. Instead of 
remaining in the end bench for externs, one had gone 
up to my own place in front, where I kneel to answer 
Mass, and was turning over all my own prayer books 
and taking out every picture and marker. She 
did not leave one in any book but threw them in a 
pile on the bench. Such women are like whipped 
curs when I appear and turn them out. 

I have arranged how to exclude them from the 
chapel without at the same time punishing the 
innocent women who will come to Mass, fasting, 
any distance, at any hour in all weathers, and who 
never miss their visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
even though they are on a holiday and going for 
long daily expeditions with their families. 

I have enlarged the chapel, which was no longer 
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big enough for our requirements, and while doing 
so I have built an entry inside the outer glass 
door. There is now a second glass door which 
enables every one to see into the chapel proper, 
and there are also two glass panels in the dividing 
wall, panels which open inward on hinges and 
which are closed from the inside. Under these 
there is a little prie-dieu where those who come to 
pray can kneel. The inner glass door is kept 
always locked but it has two keys, and any woman 
known to me is told where to find the key so that 
she can let herself into the chapel proper at will 
without ringing the bell or asking for the key. 
In this way, I have enabled well-bred women to 
use the chapel even more freely than before, but, 
on the other hand, I have excluded the other sort. 

These are equally offensive in their manners 
concerning me and the house. They set aside all 
laws of social etiquette such as the rule that the 
old resident calls first upon the new comer. With- 
out waiting to see if I wish to know them, they call 
on me at all hours even up to 9 p.m., and are sur- 
prised when I am “‘ not at home.” Sometimes, they 
will send me a peremptory postcard saying they 
are coming that day at a certain hour, invariably 
а meal time, lunch for choice, and are quite huffed 
when they do not see me. At other times, they 
will write ahead for an appointment and will keep 
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me in for a whole afternoon awaiting them, and 
no apology is forthcoming for two or three days, 
still less a wire to release my scanty time. 

They will walk round and round the house for 
an hour or more, staring in at every window, and 
they invariably choose meal times for their bom- 
bardment. They never appear to eat and they 
certainly are careless whether I ever do. In self 
defence to ourselves and the servants, we have a 
huge placard inscribed “ Not at home,” which we 
plant on the door step just before each meal. Some 
women, even in face of this, will ring and ring and 
ring, and when the door is not answered will walk up 
and down outside the window for an hour or more. 
We average one hundred and seventy invaders a 
week in summer, and, some afternoons, forty 
between lunch and dinner. | 

Our unfortunate ladies who come for rest to the 
Rainbow Maker’s cottage also receive a share of 
my persecution. The invaders prowl round St. 
Michael’s, staring in or staring at the visitors if 
they are sitting outside. Some invaders have even 
gone to the length of asking to see over the cottage 
though they know that visitors are there, and the 
nice servant, thinking they were authorised by the 
Rainbow Maker, let them in. A rule has now 
been made that no one is to be admitted without 


showing a written permit from her. 
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Failing aggravation in person they will write 
me offensive letters. Such letters usually contain 
copious passages from Scripture with all references 
given. My recently acquired knowledge of women 
gives me an insight into the reason why men 
become howling infidels. One woman recently 
wrote to me from Plymouth, giving me sheets of 
advice as to how to run my Crusade. I had never 
heard of her and never wanted to. She ended her 
letter with the well-bred and Christian remark : 
“ In Scripture it is written * Blessed are the pure 
of Heart for they shall see God,’ but this teat would 
of course be unknown to уои." 

It will save me, the Rainbow Maker and the 
unfortunate servants much further annoyance if I 
state publicly that I receive no strange visitors, and 
any one wishing to see me must write for an appoint- 
ment stating their business or giving an intro- 
duction. This house is not shown to strangers on 
any pretext whatever, nor is any stranger admitted 
beyond the entry of the chapel. I do not return 
calls from women who are new comers in this place 
if they call first upon me. And after glancing at 
letters from strangers, if I find they contain texts 
from Scripture, I put the letter in the fire, unread. 
The same applies to letters advising me how to 
write my books and how to run my Crusade. 


СНАРТЕВ ТУ 
THE DEMON OF THE DARTMOOR WINDOW 


Мот all the kindly pilgrims are aware that inside 
the window which they pass lives a merry little 
demon. Glancing in, you catch quite a good view 
of him; there is a white keyboard, glints of shining 
steel and a framework of black. On his right 
temple he wears a red star bearing the legend, 
‘‹ То save time is to lengthen life.” His name is 
Aquinate—full name, Aquinate Remington, but he 
is known to the world at large as Aquinate, and 
his surname is never used except when he writes 
letters to the Rainbow Maker, which he signs in 
large type. One friend, who suffers more than 
any one from what he is pleased to call “old 
Aquinate’s unsaintly capers,’’ suggests that his 
name should be changed to Aqua and that he should 
be induced to take the pledge. To this letter 
Aquinate retorted by beginning his next “ Dear $ 
John Smith.” John Smith replied, “ Confound old 
Aquinate! Why am I so cheap and nasty and 


why does he overdo satire by calling me ‘ dear ' in 
19 
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the same breath? Kindly ask him where my other 
ths have gone to.” 

Aquinate never forgets. He waited till the 
Rainbow Maker was writing to John Smith and 
calmly began the letter ‘‘ Deaf Mr. Smith.” This 
is his peculiar form of genius—that he gets his 
most telling shafts home by the mere change of 
one letter. The said suffering John Smith mag- 
nanimously declares that Aquinate is really an 
undiscovered genius. No doubt, like the Dart- 
moor weather and the lapses of memory and the 
terrestrial magnetism, it is extremely amusing for 
other people, but when Aquinate is at his liveliest 
—always when the Rainbow Maker and I are most 
rushed—we sometimes have to retire reverently 
from the unequal fray, put him to bed and take 
to the slow, sure pen in self-defence. 

His pet jest with the Rainbow Maker is to intro- 
duce bad language, or the symbol of it, into her 
letters. His great devotion with her is to put a 
small wicked b——— before her nouns. For instance, 
if she is writing a polite invitation to a weary lady 
needing rest, Aquinate renders it, ‘‘ I am sure your 
health would benefit in this b—— place.” Her 
scream of horror when she reads over the letter 
makes him feel his day has not been misspent. 

On one occasion, she was sending instructions 
to a lady as to the journey here from Paddington. 
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What she intended to write was this: “ Be sure 
to ask at Paddington for the slip coach for Newton 
Abbot. This is slipped at Exeter. Mind you get 
the slip carriage or you will get carried on to 
Plymouth.” What Aquinate said was, “ This is 
spilt at Exeter. Mind you get the spilt carriage.” 
It gave us a horrid feeling of impending disaster, 
and we were quite thankful when the passenger in 
question arrived safely. 

In my case, Aquinate reserves his worst atrocities 
for bishops. He apparently considers that the 
reverent monotony of a bishop’s daily correspond- 
ence requires occasional variety. On one occasion, 
he remarked, “‘ Bishop Р is a great fiend.” I 
had been vainly endeavouring to explain that 
I enjoyed the prelate’s friendship. To drop the 
r in the word friend is one of his commonest jests 
and we are now wary of it. In another letter to 
episcopal quarters, I was trying to speak of “ the 
graces of the Lord.” Aquinate descended, on that 
point, to the depths of profanity and rendered it 
“the braces of the Lord.” One simply dare not 
send any letter without careful revision. 

In a certain very pathetic letter I was writing— 
or trying to write—lI used the sentence, © She had 
tears in her еуез.” Aquinate went one better. 
Any one can have tears in their eyes. This 
heroine, according to the demon, had “ears in 
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her eyes.” Не has a conscientious objection to 
the trite. 

One of his most blood-curdling bits of censor- 
ship escaped me, and was returned by a strange 
lady who said she had laughed the entire day over 
it. She was a pilgrim from the lowlands who, 
with unusual forethought, had written, first, for 
an appointment. І replied politely, ‘‘ Dear Madam, 
I shall be delighted to see you any day the week 
after next. Next week, we are very busy hanging 
the farm tenant.” 

The demon omitted the с from “ changing,” and 
turned us all into executioners. 

His most complicated exploit was to break his 
letter h just as I was in the middle of my busiest 
literary season. In Aquinate’s case, it would of 
course be the letter h for choice because nothing 
else could achieve such unique vulgarity. I tried 
typing letters without an h and sent the first to a 
suffering publisher. It gave him fits. He wrote 
back saying he never would have credited the 
vulgarity attained by a Dartmoor typewriter. 
Next, I tried putting all the h’s in by pen, but this 
turned out to take longer than writing a whole 
letter by hand. Before those days, I used to think 
that ks were mostly used at the beginnings of 
words. Living with an h-less Aquinate proved to 

be a liberal education. I discovered that nearly 
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every word in the English language bristles with 
h’s, either next the first letter or in the middle of 
words or at the end. This was the kind of screed 
he perpetrated. ‘* T’ank you for Ре parcel. І am 
so sorry te weat’er is so ’ot wit’ you. еге it is 
perfect.” I never could decide whether it looked 
worse or better with an apostrophe instead of the 
h, but after a day of it, I did decide that Aquinate 
would have to go to his doctor, and no one who has 
not tried to get a typewriter repaired on Dartmoor 
can dimly guess the time we had. Aquinate had 
the time of his life, of course. It was the kind of 
thing he would make the most of. In London, 
when he burst his mainspring or performed similar 
feats, one simply rang up his maker on the tele- 
phone, and the man was along in an hour. A trip 
from and back to the moor was something new, 
and the uproar he created up and down the G.W. 
line from Paddington to Plymouth was an outrage. 

The first difficulty from here was to let Aquinate 
travel alone. He had never before been anywhere 
without me as chaperone, and I was extremely 
nervous about him. Не could not go in any kind 
of cart because the rough motion would have 
damaged him, so I had to wait till we could get a 
carriage with proper springs. In that, I despatched 
him to the distant station with instructions to the 
driver that he was to travel by passenger train, 
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even if it cost more, partly for the sake of the 
springs, and partly for speed. In due course, I 
heard from Plymouth of his arrival, and that the 
sea air was restoring him to decent behaviour. A 
few days later, I was notified that he had been 
despatched back to me. That, in short, was the 
intention of every one concerned but it was not 
Aquinate’s. His chance had come. I inquired at 
the station. There was no trace of him. I waited 
а day and inquired again. Still no trace. I wrote 
to Plymouth, asking if he really had been despatched 
or was it only a pleasing fairy tale on their part. 
They replied he had certainly been despatched 
three days previously, and they could produce the 
counterfoil of his ticket. He was again travelling 
by passenger train. I then desired the local station 
to ring up all down the line between here and 
Plymouth, inquiring for the erring demon. The 
station master filled up all his spare time for a day 
or two with this enthralling new game. But no 
Aquinate was forthcoming. He had then been 
absent nearly a fortnight—long enough to have 
collected h’s sufficient to supply for all the previous 
shortage. 

At last, in sorrow and in anger, I wrote to Pad- 
dington. What they did I know not, but a day 
later Aquinate was discovered in the local station 
goods’ department sitting demurely in a corner, 
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with the air of wondering why on earth we had 
left him there all that time. The true history of 
that trip from Plymouth will never be known, but 
the Great Western, with its usual air of serene 
aloofness from sordid worries, presented me with a 
cheque for a guinea in compensation for my wasted 
time, whether because they considered themselves 
responsible for Aquinate’s vagaries from the time 
his ticket was issued by them at Plymouth, or 
whether because they pitied me for owning such 
a demon, I do not know. I need hardly say he 
will never again travel without an armed escort. 

Satire is another thing which Aquinate sometimes 
handles with success. For instance, I tried to 
remark, one day in a letter to some one in trouble, 
“ You poor thing !”’ 

Aquinate rendered it “ You poor thing %.” Не 
considered that the use of the per cent. mark 
emphasised the poverty better than the exclamation 
note. 

Another friend was earnestly assured by me that 
he was “a $d. genius,” and in recommending my 
Book of Answered Prayers, Aquinate got home, in 
one click, his opinion of the worth of my prayers 
by the same sign of valuation, 4 Book of Answered 
44. Prayers. If it were any use, I should object 
to having my prayers totted up to “ price, one 
halfpenny.” 
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As stated, he specially loves getting me into 
trouble with ecclesiastics. I wrote a very proper 
letter to a strange Rev. Mother asking her for more 
guardian nuns for my work. Aquinate prayed her 
for more “ guardian Huns.” Such things get one 
cordially hated, if they escape unseen. The farm 
whence I ordered our Christmas chicken by a typed 
request for “a fine fat fool cleaned ready for the 
oven ” was distinctly inclined to bristle at the 
imputation that it dealt in such things. 

My doctor also received a shock one morning 
by a letter from me informing him that I had a 
“very bad throat” and was “ rapidly ending.” 
He replied, ‘Beatrice, rapidly ending! Horrid 
thought! I hope it was only a jest of Aquinate’s 
and that you meant ‘ mending.’ ” I did, of course. 

The cruellest and wickedest thing he ever did, 
a thing which might also easily have landed me 
into the unenviable position as defendant in an 
action for libel, was to say to a correspondent, “ I 
dislike that type of man. He is always right.” 
Ever so long after, my friend wrote saying, ‘ Of 
course, if, as you told me, he is always drinking, 
that would account for anything.” Utterly horror- 
stricken, I wrote by return denying the charge, 
for the man in question was the most temperate 
of mortals, and asking what on earth my friend 
meant. Не answered, ‘‘ You told me he is always 
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tight.” Once more, by the alteration of one letter, 
a character is shattered. 

Please don’t fancy that other typewriters do 
these things. I know they do not because, once, 
when Aquinate was undergoing one month’s im- 
prisonment without the option of a fine, in his 
company’s works, they sent me an understudy 
which was his facsimile in every tiny detail, in 
fact his twin brother. But this twin brother 
simply made ordinary typographical errors like 
any other self-respecting typewriter. He did not 
alienate all my friends from me by the ingenious 
method of juggling with one letter and figure. 


CHAPTER V 
MORE WORDS 


I am still adding to my Dartmoor vocabulary, 
and be it remembered that I chronicle only those 
words which are in common daily use. 

One day, the Man who made the Window in- 
formed me that bacon is “ pluffier,”” when fed on 
maize than on barley meal. I did not know what 
“ pluffier ”° means and he could not explain, so 
there I leave it. It was a desirable thing for bacon 
to be pluffy, I gathered. 

Another word expresses a fussy housewife. 
“ Нег be puzzivanting round all morning.” It 
has been suggested that this is a corruption of the 
French “ poursuivre.” 

One biting phrase describes what I define as 
“ outsiders.” The moor folk sum them up with, 
“ I never couldn’t tie horses with they half strain 
gentry.” “ Tie horses ’’ means “ Agree with ” or 
“ Get on with.” It’s the “half strain gentry” 
phrase that I applaud. 


One gloriously poetic word I picked up from the 
28 
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blacksmith. He had been fixing a chimney cowl 
on an erring chimney and showed me what a very 
inferior design the mechanism was. It ought to 
have had a cross bar inside to keep it steady. 
‘* Without that, ’tis sure to sedge,” he concluded. 
I asked him to repeat his remark. He did—very 
clearly. “ бейсе” was the word, without doubt. 
I then asked him to explain what he meant, and 
he did a tremulous movement with his hand that 
expressed swaying. I withdrew to ponder. A 
sedge is a thing which sways in the wind, but I 
never heard the noun employed as a verb, and I 
think it is exquisite. It is the more curious that 
I never heard them speak of sedges in the ordinary 
sense. 

In one of my books, I mentioned the feeble- 
minded prisoners at Princetown who describe 
themselves as “balmy.” А strange lady has 
kindly written to reproach me for the spelling of 
this word, which, for the first time, has caught the 
omniscient compositor napping. Even he knew 
no better. Can tongue say more? It could not, 
if you saw my proofs. To print with this press 
is a liberal education. Till they had finished 
setting up the book, I never fully realized how 
totally uneducated I ат. It’s not just mere spell- 
ing. If left to myself, without any assistance from 
Aquinate, I spell rather well. No, it is such things 
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as hyphens. Which words ought to be hyphened 
and which not? For instance, Rainbow Maker 
and Blue Jacket? I used to think I knew these 
things till the comp broke my nerve and showed 
me I do not. I try to spell the second word as 
two words—Blue Jacket, or at least to compromise 
with a hyphen, but the comp won’t let me. He 
makes me make it one word. The Rainbow Maker, 
on the other hand, he leaves alone as I put it, 
perhaps out of awe for her. Well, the lady tells 
me that the adjective “ balmy” should be 
“barmy.” It is a Kentish word, and is derived 
from the fact that the principal lunatic asylum 
of the county of Kent is situated at Barming 
Heath. It began by a man being told he was 
“only fit for Barming,”’ or he “ would have to go 
to Barming.” Gradually this got corrupted to 
“ barmy ” and became an adjective. 

The lady added she was surprised that we used 
Kentish words on the moor, but I hurriedly 
explained that the word is unknown outside Dart- 
moor prison, which, of course, shelters many 
Cockneys and foreigners from up country. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


I am frequently asked how we on Dartmoor like 
the Daylight Saving Bill. To which I reply that 
I like it very much, except that it has plunged us 
into another winter. We have had three winters 
this season already. The only five warm days of 
the year were the days before the bill came into 
operation. After them the weather changed back 
not merely to cold but to Arctic conditions, and the 
hour earlier in the morning necessitates every fire 
and stove we can light. The bill may save light; 
it certainly consumes much fuel. Apart from this, 
which is not exactly the fault of the scheme, I like 
it greatly. Early rising has always been a mania 
of mine, and it is a mania not shared by my near 
neighbours—for instance, the Rainbow Maker. 
Every summer I grieve at the waste of the best 
morning hours in bed, but have not nerve to annoy 
my fellow-creatures by early rising. Now we are 
compelled to get up, and I revel. On the other 


hand, Tom Willcocks, the wight who in wet 
31 | 
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weather wears a sack skewered together with a 
gimlet, and who in all weather adores Punch, con- 
siders the Daylight Saving Bill to be “ much 
foolishness,” and “a lot of ole rummage.” І 
burrowed into the reasons for this scathing criticism, 
but found only a general feeling that it was teaching 
the Almighty His work. Of course, as most of the 
natives here rise at four o'clock in summer, and work 
till dark, the thing seems unnecessary. Also, there 
are one ortwodrawbacks. The first is the necessity 
for early morning firing farther into the year. The 
next trouble will be in hay and corn harvest. On 
the moor the dew is so drenching in hot weather 
that they cannot begin to save the crops till ten 
o’clock in the morning (sun time). Consequently 
the labourer’s early hours will be wasted, and his 
overtime harvest-work in the evening will make a 
very long day. 

The real amusement of the scheme, however, is 
derived from the way in which the animal world 
ignores it. I call them the conscientious objectors. 
By great good luck, the cows, during the first few 
days of the new time, were in the little field exactly 
underneath our windows, and we could study their 
demeanour at our leisure. To me, that field so 
near the house is sheer luxury. All May month it 
is a sheet of flaming gold buttercups. Behind it 
the tors rise, darker by contrast with the stretch 
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of cloth of gold which forms the foreground. Our 
windows have curtains of blue willow-pattern like 
the china, and the vista from the interiors of the 
golden field between the folds of blue curtain is 
inebriating. It is inebriating, too, to rise with the 
sun and throw wide the casements to the gold of 
earth and sky. Our windows are all casement, 
and consequently worth opening. The feeling is 
utterly different from opening a sash window. 
When you open a casement you feel that your soul 
takes a leap with the window into the outdoor 
paradise beyond. No one could live on Dartmoor 
with sash windows. The noise would be unbear- 
able. As each of our rooms has two windows, 
and as it is not possible to sleep with two open 
if you wish your bed to retain its coverings, there 
is always the joy of opening one window every 
morning. 

Early on the first morning of daylight saving 
I was hanging out of my east casement in time to 
see the cows called. Some were lying, some stand- 
ing, in the buttercups; but all were obviously not 
really awake. The farmer opened the gate and 
waited. Usually this is sufficient. That morning 
they took no notice. Then he called. Heavy 
heads turned slowly in his direction. He called 
again, less amiably. Large eyes goggled in silent 


amazement. Every cow might have been suddenly 
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petrified where she stood or lay. Then he began 
to call continuously and with rising inflection, 
The cows remained literally stupefied. At last 
one turned her head slowly to the nearest, and 
her expression said plainly, “ Surely it’s not possible 
he wants to milk us at this hour of the morning? 
You have been here longer than I have. Has he 
ever been like it before?” The oldest cow obvi- 
ously gave it up, utterly unable to face the pheno- 
menon. By this time the man was tired. He 
scurried across the field, fell upon the rear of a 
lying cow, and smacked it hard. In due time she 
gathered that she was intended to awake and rise, 
and she did so. He went round to the others and 
administered the same persuasion. Finally one led 
slowly, with an expression of blank amazement, to 
the gate; and, with much vocal encouragement in 
the rear, he marshalled them out of the field. It 
is still * һе same. The fact that they are milked 
an hor.r earlier overnight does not appear to weigh 
with them in the least. The first week of the 
scheme Punch had a very amusing series concern- 
ing the objections of the animal world, and the 
artist who drew the cows being kicked awake might 
have been watching the process from my window. 
About one of those pictures there is an irreverent 
tale. The first morning that I went to call the 
Rainbow Maker at 6 a.m. (sun time) instead of 
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7 a.m., her inhospitality, not to mention her 
‘Ancivility, struck me as petrified as the farmer had 
struck the cows. Such a stream of unbroken 
eloquence flowed from the Rainbow Maker’s pillow 
that it glued me to the ground with a miserable 
feeling that I was responsible for the whole affair, 
and was perpetrating outrages upon a helpless 
invalid. Something had to be done. Quickly I 
went for Punch, cut out the inset of the sulky lark 
asleep in its nest, pasted it on a tinted card, ran 
a piece of pale-blue ribbon through the card, 
returned to the Rainbow Maker’s room, hung it 
over the head of her bed, and said, “ Never mind. 
You shall stay in bed with the lark, and have your 
breakfast when you like.” The spell worked. It 
struck the Rainbow Maker as a fine thing for an 
invalid to outvie the lark, so she now arises without 
а murmur at the newly appointed hour. 

Other creatures which still keep sun time, and 
this to their own undoing, are the snails and slugs 
which infest the old walls of moor gardens. I some- 
times wonder if there is any place on earth where 
what one of the farmers calls ‘‘ small slug ’’ abounds 
as it does here. Snails are comparatively easy to 
extinguish. They are easily seen, and you know 
where to look for them. Small slug, about a 
quarter of an inch long, and earth-coloured, is my 
despair. There is no trace of them on the ground 
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at the root of the plants. They apparently arrive 
in airships, and begin at the tops of the hollyhocks 
and lilies, and eat until nothing is left but stark 
stems. For years have I struggled with them. 
It is so disheartening to spend time, strength, and 
money rearing madonna lilies and hollyhocks only 
to have them eaten to sticks the first week that 
they bloom. Once, in desperation, I wrote to a 
very high-class horticulturist, describing the scourge 
and saying that if he could not advise me adequately 
I should commit suicide. It was no real business 
of his to reply to an irresponsible woman on Dart- 
moor, but I suppose all horticulturists are humane 
men. No one can spend his life among flowers 
and not be tender-hearted. Possibly he too had 
suffered something of my woes. Anyway, he wrote 
sedately back on thick white parchment paper, 
peppered with gold medals, beginning, “‘ Madam,” 
and ending, “ Your obedient servant,’’ and he 
refused to charge any fee for his advice, as I begged 
him to. This was the advice—the soundest I have 
ever received: ©“ Take a spoonful or а trowelful 
of bran, mix it to stiff paste with water, dip a slate 
into water, put it over the bran beside your favourite 
plant, raising the slate at one end with a stone. 
Go to bed and sleep dreamlessly. In the morning, 
come down and find every small slug in creation 
under the slate, gorged to repletion, and an easy 
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subject for massacre. You can buy unbound slates 
for a penny each.” This remedy does answer. I 
rarely take good advice, but this bit is worth taking. 
However, the daylight saving obviates the trouble 
of setting slug-traps. The first few mornings, I 
arrived in the garden to find the whole army 
retiring in good order from the lily-bed. Not one 
slug was left to hand down the story of the Great 
Massacre to future generations. After that I went 
round to every part of the garden where the enemy 
had lurked for years, and I had them all. Beside 
one of my most tortured hollyhocks I found a snail 
entering a tiny unsuspected hole in the wall. Out 
of that hole I raked thirteen snails. Some of them 
were great-grandfathers. In another bed, near my 
pet tulips, where not one tulip has lived in spite 
of all my efforts, I found three slugs six inches 
long, which I have been after for two years. Yes, 
there is a great deal to be said for the daylight 
saving scheme,. whatever Tom Willcocks may feel 
to the contrary. Now and then, though, it is a 
little bewildering. For instance, when you go out 
after dinner in the evening, and find the best 
mother-hen and all her chickens in your flower-bed, 
you inquire, heatedly and unreflectingly, what on 
earth she is doing there at this time of night, for- 
getting that it is not this time of night, and she 
knows it is not. You open the gate, in a chastened 
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spirit, and bow her back into her own domain with 
a few mournful remarks as to the privacy and 
wormlessness of your flower-beds, remarks which 
she does not in the least believe. 

Two other conscientious objectors are two small, 
black, clean, innocent pigs which live in the other 
little field below our windows. In this field there 
is a ramshackle little shanty, thatched, and much 
prized by the farm tenant as a shelter for young 
pigs and calves. There is no door to it, and the pigs 
are not barricaded in with faggots. Every morn- 
ing from 4.45 (sun time) I watch for the uprising of 
those piglets. At 5 a.m. (sun time) the cows are 
fetched to be milked. They have to pass the pigs’ 
gate, and they make some noise in doing it. Dead 
silence reigns in the shanty. You imagine that 
the piglets are murmuring in their dreams, “ There 
goes breakfast. Another hour and a quarter before 
we need turn out.” The cows are milked, and the 
milk separated and mixed with meal by 6.15 (sun 
time). Then the foaming pail is carried to the 
field at 6.20, and emptied into the stone trough. 
Five minutes before the farmer appears the piglets 
rise and saunter into the open. How they know 
the time is amystery. They are never early; they 
are never late. They never get a fit of panic as 
the cows go by, and think, “ I say, we have over- 
slept.” Four mornings ago my clock went wrong, 
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and I rose at what I fondly fancied was six o’clock 
(freak time). To my amazement, the pigs emerged 
at 6.15. Іеуеа them complacently, even patroniz- 
ingly, while doing my hair, glad to see they were 
‘becoming less lazy. Suddenly the clink of crockery 
from below shattered my delusion. The pigs were 
right, and I was wrong—an hour wrong—and it 
was almost my breakfast-time. I wish animals 
could tell us how they know. 

This morning I played a low practical joke on 
the piglets. It was not intentional on my part. 
For several weeks I have longed to know what 
goes on or does not go on beyond the opening of 
that shanty, and what the mysterious influence 
is which keeps the piglets in it until the same 
minute every morning. To-day curiosity con- 
quered, and at 6.80 (freak time) I whispered through 
the gate, crept across the field, and looked into the 
. Abode of Silence. I wish I could have snap-shotted 
them. There they were, two black, clean, guileless 
piglets, fast asleep in each other’s arms. Four 
large ears quivered fitfully in their dreams. They 
were lying in a great heap of dried bracken, and 
the whole place was spotless enough to sit in if one 
had wanted to. They were so fast asleep that 
they did not even hear me, but one of them must 
have been aroused by the click of the gate-hasp 
after my departure. It ran, squealing, across the 
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field to the trough, evidently fearing it was late 
for breakfast. On finding the trough empty, and 
me gazing over the gate, it said things about me 
which surpassed even the Rainbow Maker’s remarks 
of the first morning, and trotted straight back to 
bed, where its wiser mate was still peacefully sleep- 
ing. Three-quarters of an hour later they both 
emerged together, punctual to the minute. Their 
table manners are of the most artless description, 
for they invariably feed with their forefeet in the 
trough. 

The evening conscientious objectors are, of 
course, the wild birds. They do not begin their 
evening performance till we are thinking of bed. 
It is extraordinary to see the farmhouse locked 
up and all quiet for the night while the birds are 
singing their loudest. The other evening, as I lay 
in bed, the curlews were hard at it at twenty 
minutes to eleven (freak time). To me, it is 
another real luxury to hear curlews in my bedroom 
at that hour of the night. 


СНАРТЕВ УП 
MR. BLUEJACKET AGAIN 


Mr. BLUEJACKET is very well, thank you. He 
is also very grateful for the flood of fulsome adula- 
tion which has been poured upon him, whether 
personally or by letter, since the publication of the 
Dartmoor Window book. Viewed dispassionately, 
I am forced to confess that his gratitude is tempered 
by a serene consciousness of his own worth. 

Since he appeared in that book, three years ago, 
Mr. Bluejacket has suffered vicissitudes which 
seriously affected us also. We all flattered our- 
selves that as he was over reservists’ age and had 
been pensioned for many years, he would escape 
war service. The Admiralty thought otherwise. 
Ido not blame them. They were merely conscious 
of Mr. Bluejacket’s worth. They called him up 
together with seven other picked veterans, and sent 
them to guard a big wireless station and many 
miles of dangerous coast in Cornwall. My book 
containing the chapter about him was published 


during this absence of his, so we sent it to him for 
41 
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a birthday present. The following characteristic 
letter is his reply. I am exulting at using that 
offensive adjective “ characteristic.” People are 
always saying that my own letters are “‘ character- 
istic,” and I know it implies everything insulting, 
so I am glad to annoy some one else with it. 


Coast Guard Station, 
Tol Pedn Penwith, Porthourno, 


Aug. 15. 
DEAR Mers. Ар Miss Parr, 


Just a few lines to let you know how I am 
getting on. I am glad to say I am quite well and 
am getting on alright up to the present. I hope 
you will excuse me for not writing before. I must 
thank you for your nice present to me. I have let 
all my mates read the Book and they say you must 
be very fond of me. They had a great laugh at 
Mr. Bluejacket, they all think it very good. 

I must tell you we are very busy night and day 
here as a submarine has been seen and chassed, 
and she got away again. Dear Mrs. and Miss Parr, 
we have very bad weather lately, but now there 
is a change for the better now this few days. 
You will be surprised to hear that I have not slept 
in a bedstead since I left Venton, but have been 
sleeping on the floor. My bones are properly sore 
lieing on the boards. I have got my uniform and 
look all right in it. If I get a chance I will get my 
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photo taken. I hope everything is going on 
pleasant and that you are both keeping quite well. 
Now I think I will have to come to a close as I am 
going on duty now from 8 to 4 in the morning— 
long hours. 
I remain, yours respectfully, 
GILBERT PALMER. 


P.S.—My love to Tiger-r- and the Tweed Dog. 


I will pass over my sorrow and the horror of life 
without him here. It lasted for nearly two years. 
Then, a final accident put Mr. Bluejacket out of 
action for life. He had two on those awful cliffs, 
either of which might have ended him. On one 
occasion, during a bitter, black, tempestuous 
winter’s night, alone on duty on the rocks, without 
any means of obtaining help, he was overpowered 
by the cold and was found, nearly dead, by his 
mates in the morning. Finally, he slipped down 
another cliff in the dark and injured his knee 
incurably. He was then invalided out, returned 
here and took us on again. We have another man 
to do wood-cutting and heavy buckets. Mr. Blue- 
jacket does the lighter housework. In addition 
to these disabilities he also has an old broken 
ligament in one shoulder, an injury received while 
launching a life-boat. 

I shall never forget the morning of his return. 
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I rose extra early and began listening, palping, 
for the sound of that measured tread, long before 
it was due. When it did actually enter the house, 
I could have sobbed for joy. Не floated in, re- 
moved his boots, and started his work exactly as 
if he had never been away for a day. He had not 
forgotten one tiny detail. 

To every one’s joy, while on leave from his coast- 
guarding, he had a lucid interval and got photo- 
graphed. I have nabbed the plate and have 
dozens of postcards printed for any one who con- 
siders that Mr. Bluejacket is worth three ha’pence, 
minus postage. I tell him sometimes, it is amazing 
how many there are who do consider him worth 
that sum. He is much nicer than the picture 
because his fine head and forehead are hidden under 
the cap, but it shows something of his blondeness 
and his serenity. He has many beautiful facial 
lines and wrinkles which the photographer has, 
foolishly, taken out. 

While Mr. Bluejacket was absent, coastguarding, 
he became a proud grandfather. One daughter 
presented him with a beautiful, strong, blonde 
grandson, the image of his father, who is a naval 
petty officer telegraphist. ‘‘ Sonny” is now two 
years old, but he and his father have never met. 
In fact, the poor young man sometimes writes 
that Sonny will have joined the Navy before their 
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first meeting. It is scarcely necessary to explain 
that Sonny is, of course, going to be a bluejacket 
and has already got a tiny pea-coat with brass 
buttons. Не is a splendid child and took a prize, 
in his infancy, at a Devon baby show. 

Further, it is hardly necessary to explain that 
he is atrociously spoilt by his granddaddy, who has 
already thoroughly initiated him into one of the 
First Principles of the British Navy, namely, the 
trick of day-time sleep upon a clothes line. 

The other day I happened on Mrs. Bluejacket, 
late in the afternoon, and she told me, with an air 
of chastened resignation, that the pair had indulged 
in an after-dinner nap that day lasting for over 
three hours. Immediately after dinner every day 
Mr. Bluejacket lures the © Nipper-r,”’ as he calls 
him, to bed and they sleep and sleep and sleep. 
Mr. Bluejacket has a knack of giving names to his 
belongings that end with “‘r,”’ simply to show off 
his glorious double r’s. The rest of the family 
call the child Sonny. Mr. Bluejacket calls him 
the Nipper-r. 

The pair have a high old time, church cleaning. 
Besides doing our work, Mr. Bluejacket is also 
sexton and does the lighter work of the church. 
Sometimes Sonny goes with him to be minded. 
On arriving at the church, Mr. Bluejacket removes 
his coat and hangs it up with the key on the 
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cleaner’s peg. Sonny, in a business-like silence, 
also divests himself of his tiny pea-coat, and as he 
can't reach the peg, hands it to his grandfather 
to hang up. 

Mr. Bluejacket’s passion for children and animals 
makes him a singularly desirable house-servant for 
gentle ladies, especially for an invalid, and his 
ways with the Rainbow Maker are adorable. He 
treats her as a child. One afternoon, I was trying 
to tie a silk tie in а sailor’s knot for her. І can do 
it on myself, but I can’t manage it the wrong way 
round for some one else from the front. At last, 
in despair, I shouted, ‘Hi! Just show me how 
you tie a sailor’s knot from the front.” I intended 
him to give me a lesson, instead of which Mr. 
Bluejacket put down his dust-pan, rubbed both 
hands up and down his pinny, stepped softly to the 
Rainbow Maker and tied the bow himself in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

On another occasion, he was taking her out in 
her wheel-chair, and on sampling the usual gale 
that blows at Venton corner, she sent him to me 
for her sealskin cloak. To her surprise, I did not 
appear and the cloak was borne out, open, like a 
sail, by Mr. Bluejacket. He put it round her care- 
fully, went round to the front, hooked and eyed it 
at the throat, though the hooks and eyes are teasers, 
being on alternate sides as fur things are. She 
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protested at having it fastened over her chest also, 
but he was firm, remarking there was a cold wind 
and he must do several more hooks. And he did. 

At lunch, she asked if I had delegated my duty 
to him, to which I replied that I had never 
even heard the mystic word “ Sealskin,” and that 
Mr. Bluejacket had taken on himself the whole 
job from first to last. It illustrates his nerve. 

Sometimes, in the summer, she wears a blue sun- 
bonnet to shade her eyes, and one morning this 
blew crooked. She did not mention it, but at 
once Mr. Bluejacket stopped the chair, went round 
to the front and straightened the sun-bonnet, 
without a word, just as he would have straightened 
Sonny’s cap. 

Sometimes he has to fetch for her a certain reel 
of silk drawer from the tortoiseshell cabinet in 
the Room of Sunshine so that she can match some 
silk against material. He always stands beside 
her to watch the sclection and offers advice as to 
shade, pointed by a tremulous forefinger. 

On another occasion, we were trying a new quilted 
silk dressing-gown on her for length. Mr. Blue- 
jacket halted in his work and, in a friendly manner, 
pointed out that one side was too long, but perhaps 
she would be wearing thicker things underneath 
to hold it out. 

He has such sweet ways. One of his daily duties 
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is to hang some household cloths—what Mrs. Blue- 
jacket generically defines as “ deck cloths ’’—on 
the clothes line, one end of which is early in the 
sun. Mr. Bluejacket always cuddles them into 
the corner where the first ray of sun will strike 
them at the first possible moment, and I have 
heard him reproach his wife for hanging them at 
the shady end and make her remove them. These 
sweet ways go all through his work. He has such 
a brain and such observation. When he has 
turned out a room, instead of leaving every picture 
crooked, every footstool out of place, every chair 
with its back ground tight into the wall, every box 
or drawer put back with its opening against the 
wall so that you have to turn it round before you 
can open it, as the Female Fool does in cleaning 
a room, Mr. Bluejacket’s rooms all wear an air of 
utter peace when he has finished them. This is 
not my vivid fancy. When everything in a room 
is in place to a hairbreadth, it does give it an air 
of peace which nothing else achieves. When he 
turns out my bedroom, all my scent bottles are 
arranged in station on my dressing-table. Every 
bottle is exactly the same distance from its neigh- 
bour, and besides this equi-distance, they are also 
arranged in heights. The same thing happens 
with my book-shelf and with my boots and shoes. 
He begins the line with boots, and works down 
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through house-shoes to dressing-slippers at the 
opposite end. 

The other day, unbeknown to him, I watched 
him dust the Dartmoor Window and the Rainbow 
Maker’s book pile on her davenport. First, he 
removed the fat blue jug and all the china from the 
window sill. Then he dusted the window panes 
and every wooden division bar. After that, the 
window sill; then each piece of china was dusted 
and put back, the small fry first, and finally the 
fat blue jug. With that came a pause, while Mr. 
Bluejacket gently re-arranged the chrysanthemums, 
which he considered had been dishevelled by moving. 

From the book-shelf he first removed the whole 
pile of books to a table. Then he dusted the shelf. 
After that he took the pile of books entirely to pieces 
and dusted every book separately allover. Не then 
re-built the pile in exact order and replaced them. 

The Rainbow Maker has two ink-pots on her 
desk with detached tops which are always leaping 
down behind. If Mr. Bluejacket is absent and 
an understudy does his work, those tops are never 
seen again. Аз soon as he “carries оп” once 
more, the tops reappear without a word. 

One pet idiocy of mine is to be always dropping 
money near my writing-table in the Room of 
Shadow. The coins, of course, always hop under- 
neath the two pedestals of the table. I never 
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know what I have dropped and never mention it. 
On cleaning days, Mr. Bluejacket duly appears 
and lays a little pile of silver at my elbow. 

His chief devotion in а room is cushions. We 
have many for the Rainbow Maker. These Mr. 
Bluejacket is always gently beating up and shaking 
fat. After she has gone to bed, before I settle 
down in a room, I collect every cushion—I hate 
them—and fling them into one chair in a pile. 
In due time Mr. Bluejacket appears for something 
else, spots the pile of cushions, runs them down, 
sorts them, beats them softly, and replaces them in 
their right chairs. And I give it up for that day. 

Some time ago I flattered myself that, for the 
first time, I was going to see Mr. Bluejacket cowed 
and sniped and in his proper place. A Great Being 
from the Admiralty suddenly announced his inten- 
tion of visiting the inn for a few days, and, inci- 
dentally, me and Venton. I said to the Rainbow 
Maker: ‘‘ Hurrah! Now we shall see Mr. Blue- 
jacket on his service behaviour !-”’ 

I hugged myself in anticipation. Service be- 
haviour! Well, І suppose it 15, if service behaviour 
is idolatry. My soul, the way those two carried 
on! They did not actually hug each other, and 
that is about all you can say. Every time Mr. 
Bluejacket met the Great Being about the house, 
he lined up and saluted, beaming like the rising 
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sun. Between them, one morning, they took the 
Rainbow Maker out in her chair. They both 
lifted her out, and then the Great Being shoved 
while Mr. Bluejacket returned to his housework. 
Before starting, the Rainbow Maker asked if her 
sun-bonnet was straight. They both went round 
to the front and gazed, and then the Great Being 
reported promptly : © Not quite; there is a slight 
list to port.” 

When he returned with her, he announced his 
arrival to Mr. Bluejacket by the shout, “ Hi! 
Boat’s alongside.” 

On the morning of his departure, the Great Being 
came over, in full war paint, to say good-bye. 
After his adieux, I walked back with him to the 
inn to meet his car. As we reached the first turn 
of the road from Venton, he suddenly stopped as 
if he had been shot, exclaimed, ‘‘ There now! І 
never said good-bye to Mr. Bluejacket !°° wheeled 
round before I could speak and ran, ran like a 
hare back to the porch. He is one of those lean, 
lithe, clean-limbed sailor men, a man who might 
have stepped straight out of any book by “ Barti- 
meus.” Brass-hatted, gold-laced, striped with 
the decoration of a great Order, he tore back to 
this door, shouted, “ Мг. Bluejacket! Mr. Blue- 
jacket 1” shook hands, saluted and tore back to 
my side. In my last book, I expressed a fear lest 
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I should turn Mr. Bluejacket’s head. That fear 
has departed. Before he left active service at all it 
was turned too thoroughly for any mere woman to 
influence the matter. I have seen, with my own 
eyes, as the children say, how the British Naval 
Officer treats the British Bluejacket, and I no longer 
wonder at anything I see in Mr. Bluejacket. 

Soon after that visit, I had an unhallowed jest 
with him, in which the local station-master un- 
consciously strengthened my hand. 

One fine morning, the Rainbow Maker ordered 
Mr. Bluejacket to pack the tiger skin in the Room 
of Sunshine, ready to go by rail to London for 
repair. Mr. Bluejacket murmured acquiescence 
and softly departed. In twenty minutes he re- 
turned with a small brown paper parcel, which he 
laid on the Rainbow Maker’s shrine. 

She said, ‘“ What’s that ? ” 

“ The tiger-r skin, Ma’am,’’ replied the Bluejacket. 

The Rainbow Maker was struck speechless. 

I spoke up with no uncertain voice. I said, “I 
don’t call that a particularly clever joke. You 
surely don’t think you will take me in by trying 
to make me believe the whole tiger skin, head and 
all, is in that parcel? ” 

“ It is, Miss,” answered the Bluejacket, twinkling. 

I continued to disbelieve it and he continued 
to assert it. At last, I piously promised to pray 
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for an increase of faith, and the Rainbow Maker 
decided to despatch it, on faith, to London. It 
was duly delivered to an out-going visitor with 
instructions to insure it for £20. 

I happened, that day, to be writing to the Great 
Being, so I narrated the incident to him. He 
replied, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Bluejacket! But if you had 
lived more than half your life, with all your posses- 
sions packed into a canvas tube measuring 2 feet 
6 inches and 12 inches in diameter, you also would 
be able to pack a tiger skin into a parchment 
envelope.” 

In the leisurely manner in which things are done 
in Demshur, a receipt from the station eventually 
trickled in to the Rainbow Maker. Tomy impious 
and unbounded joy, it ran as follows— 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 8890-1 


Ashburton station. June 13, 1917. 
No. Received from Miss Parr 
the sum of £— — 8d. for the Insurance from 


Ashburton station to Paddington of 
1 Pkge. Title Deeds 

declared to contain Title Deeds 

and to be of the value of £20 

Consigned to, etc., etc. 


Signed, Station-master. 
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The Rainbow Maker stared, paralyzed, at this 
mystic document. 

I snatched it from her, shouting, ‘‘ Hurrah ! 
There was NOT a tiger skin in that parcel. I knew 
there couldn’t be. Mr. Bluejacket IS a liard after 
all.” 

I waltzed down the hall, found the Bluejacket, 
told him his vulgar jest hadn’t worked, and waltzed 
back. For the tirst time, I saw a flicker of anxiety 
in his blue eyes. But his serene conscience quickly 
reasserted itself. I wrote to the friend for an 
explanation of the madness, which came as 
follows. 

“ I am so sorry there has been a mistake. You 
told me to insure the parcel for £20, but you did 
not tell me what it contained, so when the station- 
master asked me, I naturally couldn’t reply. I 
simply said feebly it was from you. He answered, 
© Oh, if it’s from Miss Parr it can only be papers.’ 
(A very clever bit of deduction on his part.) He 
looked up his instructions and found he was not 
allowed to insure any papers but title deeds. 
Consequently, the parcel was despatched described 
as title deeds.” 

I promptly passed the jest to the Admiralty and, 
in due time, the London firm wrote acknowledging 
the receipt of a tiger skin for repair, and Mr. 
Bluejacket left the Court without a stain on his 
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character, to the vast amusement of the Great 
Being. 

Another naval man whom I am honoured to call 
friend is ‘‘ Taffrail,’’ and, one summer’s day, I 
sent him a red rose petal from the Dartmoor 
window jug. He retorted with two long, thick, red 
bristles about an inch in length, neatly gummed 
to his letter with stamp paper and purporting to 
be two hairs just plucked from his left eyebrow. 
He asked me to note that they were red, which is 
a sign of bad temper. 

I pondered my last shot, called Mr. Bluejacket, 
and exhibited the eyebrows, to his great glee. 
Then I said, © Is there any horsehair left from that 
mattress you were stuffing the other day?” 

“ Yes, Miss, plenty.” 

“ҰШ you go and pick out the wiriest and 
blackest tuft you can find and bring it down to me? 
I want to tie it up with pale blue ribbon and send 
it to Commander as a lock of your hair.” 

Instead of throwing up his situation and leaving 
the house in blue flame as any self-respecting man 
would have done, Mr. Bluejacket departed, chort- 
ling, and rubbing his hands slowly together. 

Ten minutes later, as I had resumed the dictation 
of business letters to my secretary, a silent hand 
from the rear laid a tuft of horsehair on my 
blotting paper, and a low voice murmured, “І 
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picked out the blackest, Miss, because the skipper 
don’t like dark people.” 

On one occasion when I was studying Mr. Blue- 
jacket’s discharge documents, the two wonderful 
parchments that I so love, I found, early in his 
career, an entry stating that his good conduct 
medal had been taken from him and his leave 
stopped for three months. His crime was not 
stated. My heart throbbed with anxiety. Had 
my idol, after all, feet of clay? Had my Blue- 
jacket once been drunk? Had he fallen into some 
such gross sin? І was wretched till I could at last 
catch him alone. 

When I did, I faced him and said, ‘‘ As man to 
man, tell me why your good conduct medal was 
taken away that time?” 

Mr. Bluejacket held up his head, looked me in the 
face without a trace of uneasiness, and then said, 
“For breaking leave, Miss. We was visiting a 
miraculous shrine in Ireland, seeing all the crutches 
of the cured cripples hanging up there, and we 
missed the ferry boat back and had to stay on 
shore for the night.” 

Can you picture my relief? It was precisely 
the guileless sort of offence Mr. Bluejacket would 
select to commit. Next day I mentioned to his 
wife my delight at this very innocent sin, saying 
I was so glad to know the worst thing Mr. Blue- 
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jacket had ever done. Mrs. Bluejacket is a fine, 
big, handsome Irishwoman with a ready tongue, 
and she retorted, with twinkling eyes, “ Perhaps, 
Madam, it might be safer to say that it was the 
worst thing he was ever caught doing.” 

She raised her voice so that the remark might 
travel to Mr. Bluejacket’s ears. It did—and he 
chortled with appreciation of the implied insult. 


CHAPTER УІІІ 
THE GREAT COLD 


Ir is worth recording. So often, we are asked 
what it was like. Well, here is the account. 

We had two experiences. One was in the early 
spring of 1916, and the other lasted from the 
November of that year till the April of 1917. 

The first was the most extraordinary, though the 
shortest. We went to bed one night, as usual not 
suspecting anything phenomenal in the way of 
cold, and when I looked out in the morning, I 
wondered if I was dreaming. The place was 
unrecognizable. A brisk easterly wind was blowing, 
which drove before it clouds of white powder. 
The moor and tors were as invisible as if it had been 
a thick mist. At this corner, the high road to 
the village was built up by a solid white wall, one 
end of which was ten feet high. Along the bit of 
common ground in front of the house, there was a 
vast wall, ten or twelve feet broad and six feet high, 
built between us and the wind. The gateways 


of the fields were buried. 
68 
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Soon after dawn, our farm tenant took his 
largest horse from the stable, tied a long rope to it, 
and, himself standing stationary, drove it to and 
fro through the wall of snow on the road like a 
snow plough. This broke a narrow exit for man 
and beast. The air was not extravagantly cold. 
In time, the snow ceased and the sun came out. 
The wind dropped, too, and I sallied out to inspect. 
On the hill leading up from the Webburn to 
the village, there were drifts and mountains of 
snow. 

Alongside one hedge was a narrow path just 
wide enough to squeeze through. One squeezed, 
with an apprehensive look out upon the mountain 
on the other side. If an avalanche had descended, 
one could scarcely have emerged alive. The whole 
of that stretch of banked snow was like extra- 
ordinary designs in white coral, rocks and reefs 
and turrets and icicles of white coral with a 
roughened surface. I used to take a camp stool 
and sit under it, studying the wonderful designs. 
On the big hill to our other side, there was a similar 
narrow track, but the piled ranges of snow on that 
road would have filled many train-loads of empty 
trucks. From there to Cold East Cross was one 
vast sheet, measuring thousands of acres. It was 
so deep that the tops of the walls and the tops of 
the hawthorn trees were entirely buried, and it 
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was fully three weeks before that road was open, 
even with gangs of men working continually. 

Some of the outlying farms and cottages suffered 
severely for want of food. No bread or yeast could 
be delivered, and they had to do the best they could 
with what was in the house. 

A few of the drifts were designed like a gigantic 
shell as large as a small cottage. The effect of 
this snow-fall was a unique experience. 

The peace and brilliance of the moor, covered 
by such a thick mantle, the feeling that we were 
practically cut off from civilization, was a thing 
not to have missed. No vehicle of any kind could 
travel. Pony-back or Shank’s mare were the only 
means of locomotion. 

We wondered, the first morning, if we should 
see any mails. Our valiant postman arrived after 
11 А.м. instead of at 8.15. He was stunned. І 
never saw а man so nearly exhausted. But he 
would do the return journey. He told us later 
that, for the first time in his service life, he 
had taken back to the office, letters which had 
been given him to deliver. Some of his haunts 
were impassable, even if he had not been utterly 
exhausted. 

One interesting thing was to watch all the tracks 
in the snow on the roads. For a long time, every 
mark was recorded. One morning, up the big 
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hill, there was a complete chain of rabbit tracks. 

The rabbit had apparently hopped straight up 

the middle of the hill, along the snow, in a series 

of leaps. There must have been a foot’s space 

between each set of prints, and the prints were in 
оо 

this form о It had apparently carried its two 
о 

hind feet one in front of the other. Usually a 


rabbit’s track is this: кч both hind feet are in 


the same hole. Possibly the mounting of such a 
steep incline required extra propelling power, and 
so the hind feet were separated. 

The thaw was the most artistic І һауе ever seen. 
Usually, a thaw means roads running with icy 
slush, tears and rents everywhere and all bridges 
washed bare to their granite ribs. This colossal 
mass of snow vanished as quietly as the mist, and 
with no more damage. It was, therefore, a ground 
thaw. The worst thaws are those that come from 
above, with heavy rain, before the ground has got 
warm. Then look out for raging torrents instead 
of roads. This time, the warmth began under- 
ground, and the snow sank in imperceptibly. 

The next spell of cold was very different. There 
was little snow but such wind and frost as I never 
hope to see and feel again. It began in November 
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and went practically right through to April. The 
first week of that month, we had heavy snow. 

It did one good thing, which was to kill the wasps. 
Not one wasp has been sighted here since. It also 
killed all the wallflowers and snapdragons. Many 
of the roses perished, and the furze died wholesale. 
It was a new light to us all that anything could 
kill gorse. The great bushes of it were withered 
to powder by the perpetual wind. That spring, 
we never had such swaling. The men burnt it all 
over the moor, hoping to save the roots for another 
year by getting rid of the dead boughs, which 
were killing the roots. Another curious danger 
was that we should have had next to no wool if 
the dead furze had been left. The prickles had 
been withered down to dry powder, and this filled 
the sheep’s fleeces and one’s dresses and everything 
that touched the bushes, and was absolutely im- 
possible to remove from anything, even with a 
brush. So the men burnt and burnt and saved 
the wool and, we hope, the gorse too. 

Another curious and aggravating feature of 
that winter was that we could dry no washing out 
of doors. In wet weather, we bear this with com- 
parative composure, but in dry times with sun and 
wind it did seem maddening that you had not 
finished pegging out a line of washing before the 
first garment to be hung up was frozen stiff. I tried 
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it till I was tired. The longer it was left out the 
harder it froze, and then when it was brought in at 
night it thawed, and was as wet as when it left 
the wash-tub. 

One morning, Mrs. Bluejacket washed up the 
breakfast things, got a little water on her apron 
and went straight across the farm yard for the milk, 
returning at once. When she got in, she found that 
her apron had frozen stiff on her. I confess this 
depressed me. She had not been gone five minutes, 
and it seemed to be overdoing speed. 

From that day I began to record temperatures. 
When I started, I disbelieved the thermometer, so 
got a second, but as they both said the same thing 
I was compelled to credit them with telling the 
truth. I hung them in a north aspect, the bitterest 
I could find. The wind that winter was mostly 
north, with occasional spells of east. The ther- 
mometers hung in a northerly gale that stopped 
one’s heart and made it jump like a dying fish 
when one first went out into the air, yet they never 
once got lower than twenty. This was three feet 
from the ground. At this time I also collected and 
measured icicles. By the stream here we had some, 
hanging to fronds of bracken, that were fifteen 
inches long and twenty inches in circumference. 
Some were evidently proud of a waist measure of 
twenty-six inches. Down along at the next farm, 
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there was a wonderful sight ; the sun one day melted 
a sprinkling of snow on the thatched roof and the 
frost caught the drippings as they fell. The whole 
length of that barn was decorated with a line of 
glittering pale gold icicles measuring three feet 
eleven inches. I never saw anything so utterly 
lovely. The farmer was obliged to get a long pole 
and knock the whole fringe to pieces lest the 
weight should damage the roof, and it was then he 
measured one. The Rainbow Maker stayed in bed 
for a few days, in and out, during the winter, as 
a formal protest against the weather clerk’s be- 
haviour, and one Sunday afternoon I held an ice 
exhibition in her room. I carried in a huge market 
basket of the most fantastic shapes I could find, 
and the ice was so hard and dry that it did not 
leak a drop. There were extraordinary fern effects 
of bracken fronds enclosed in crystal. The weirdest 
thing was a branch of wood almost too heavy 
to lift, and one wonderful ice helmet. The ice had 
settled round the top of a small boulder, making a 
perfect ice helmet with cockades at the side, rather 
the shape of a Wellington hat. It would have 
been the loveliest thing a fair woman ever put on 
her head, for the ice was as transparent as glass 
and all her hair would have shown through. But 
it was decidedly trickly about the edges, and was, 
moreover, a portentous weight. 
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Yet with all this, the thermometers never fell 
below twenty, even during the night. A portion 
of the winter, we had a very high barometer and 
flat calms, which meant phenomenal sun. I used 
to sit out for hours, grilling and revelling. The 
Rainbow Maker poisonously disapproves of this 
trick of mine. She never sits out and knows not 
how hot a winter sun can be. So in self-defence, 
one day, I took one of the thermometers to sit with 
me and put it on a twig in the hedge. I confess 
І was surprised at the result. It recorded one 
hundred, and many days ninety-eight. There 
was no snow and no refraction of heat from any 
surface. At the same hour, the porch thermometer 
in the wind registered twenty-two. I was so fired 
by these records that, incited by the kindness 
shown me when I wrote about an erring clock and 
watch, I sent a letter to the Meteorological office, 
saying I was aware that they had something better 
to do than to answer idle questions from irrespon- 
sible women on Dartmoor, but, if they had time, 
would they tell me whether this was a high sun 
record for England, and if it was usual to get such 
extremes of temperature in the same hour? 

I received a polite reply from a Major of the 
R.E., who appeared to be in charge of the weather, 
and, to my great pride, he alluded to my record as 


a “ phenomenon” which, he said, was rare in 
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England and was more like Davos, which made that 
climate such a desirable winter resort for invalids. 
I purred with joy at this official comparison of my 
beloved moor with Switzerland. It is curious why 
we get much higher sun temperatures proportion- 
ately in winter than in summer, but it is another 
proof of the divine beauty of our climate. 

I have tried to get records from Torquay of this 
winter, but though I can find lowest shade tem- 
perature only four degrees ahead of us, I can find 
nothing about sun records. Until Torquay can 
produce authentic records of a higher sun tempera- 
ture than one hundred—not in glass but in an open 
field—I shall continue to consider our climate a 
finer winter resort. 

We do get such sun here in winter. My highest 
sun record in summer is one hundred and sixteen 
and sixty-five in the shade at the same hour. This 
is taken in a north wind when complete shelter from 
the wind was possible in a due south aspect : under 
the same conditions, therefore, as the winter records. 
But it illustrates what I say: that our winter 
sun is proportionately much hotter than our sum- 
mersun. Sixteen degrees between January and the 
dog-days is striking, and perhaps people will no 
longer wonder at the hours which I spend, grilling 
without a hat, in ice and snow. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PAIN OF LOVE 


Do we all recognize the necessity of misunder- 
standings between friends? It is an essential part 
of love. It is the inevitable order of both nature 
and grace. What plant is ever firmly rooted till 
it has been shaken by wind? The gales compel 
it to fasten its roots with a firm grip. If it were 
never shaken, it would never learn to cling. 

Again, gold is of little value till it has been puri- 
fied by fire. There has never been a saint or even a 
genuine Christian who has not been tried sorely. 

After all, the story of the king and the beggar 
maid which we have told to us in our nursery days 
_puts the whole case of both nature and grace to 
us, under the allegory. 

There are various versions of that story, aren’t 
there? The one that I mean is usually called 
Patient Griselda. The king knows well that she 
loves him. But he wants to see her suffer for him, 
and not only for him, but from his own hand, a 


widely different thing. He does not doubt her 
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love, ever. But he wants to have the joy of seeing 
her suffer at his hand, and he wants to give her 
the joy of suffering for him. Till he does, she 
cannot realize the depth of her own love for him, 
nor can he. You don’t misunderstand and think 
that I mean to give unlimited licence to a friend 
to inflict unnecessary pain? Of course I don’t. 
We inflict pain only too often without knowing it. 
What I mean is, that when we do, explanations 
ought not to be necessary. 

And if we find that our friend has intended to 
hurt, we ought to forgive even before he is sorry. 
. [have a passion for forgiving. I forgive even those 
who are impenitent. Theologians say that I am 
wrong, and one of the essential conditions for 
forgiveness is contrition. Non credo. Anyway, 
I do forgive while the sinner is still impenitent, and 
not because I try to or force myself to, but simply 
because I can’t help it. 

And in the world of grace, that is exactly God’s 
attitude to a soul. Yet we so seldom understand. 

In trying to comfort sad souls labouring under 
some heavy sorrow, I invariably find that any great 
trouble always arouses a sense of guilt. I feel it 
myself, stupidly enough. When any apparent 
calamity befalls us, we feel at once that God is 
angry and that He is punishing. It is disastrous. 
It gives us an utterly wrong conception of God. 
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And it weights our powers with an immovable 
incubus. 

It is impossible for God to be angry with any of 
us in the dark or to punish us in the dark. Apart 
from His love and His mercy, it would be an out- 
rage of His Justice. Even an earthly judge never 
passes sentence upon any criminal who does not 
know why he is being punished. Even in our im- 
perfect human modes of administering justice, 
the offender knows clearly, unmistakably, why he 
is punished, and that he deserves it. 

It is the same, or ought to be, with our conscience 
and God. Unless we are absolutely, invariably 
sure that we have definitely offended in some 
specific way, we ought never to feel that any trouble 
is sent in punishment. It is insulting to God. 
If we cannot be absolutely certain of having com- 
mitted a definite sin, and be certain, too, that any 
given trouble is its punishment, then we ought to 
be, on the contrary, absolutely certain that the 
trouble is sent in love, as a blessing. There is 
nothing more paralyzing to souls than this sense 
of vague abstract anger on God’s part. Why 
should the infinite be less just, less true a friend 
than the finite? Apart from anything else, it is 
so illogical. 


СНАРТЕН Х 
SUMMER RAIN 


Тнк drought has been phenomenal. It has 
lasted week after week. Nearly six weeks have 
blazed by without a shower. Up on the tors, 
it is the “ radiant heat and light cure,” with a 
vengeance. In real midsummer sunshine, the 
heights are far hotter than the depths. That is 
real heat, real undiluted sun heat when you get 
a higher temperature at 1000 feet above sea level 
than you find down in the valley. On the moor 
and tors, the turf is orange colour from the perpetual 
embraces of the sun. Contrary to their custom, 
the sheep descended from the rocks and lay, 
panting, against hedges and walls. When you see 
this, then is the time, if you are a sun worshipper, 
to rise to the heights. Up on the tors, the granite 
is almost too hot to touch. It is sheer ecstasy to 
spend hours there, in a white dress with nothing 
on it to get faded or spoilt. The heat and light 
soak through to the very marrow of your bones. 


The radiance of miles of sunlitten moor under a 
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cloudless sky is blinding. One sits with closed eyes, 
in an ecstasy of thanksgiving for the incomparable 
gift of sunshine. 

Down in the valley, we have drenching nightly 
dews, even through the drought. At night, a 
fine clear haze of dew lies at the foot of the hills. 
Parched farmers from the lowlands come up and 
tell us we are living in paradise, and that we should 
see their pasture, which is all the colour of a gravel- 
pit. 

Week after week, we watched for rain and won- 
dered how it would come. Sometimes, it is a sud- 
den thunderstorm with torrential rain, which washes 
in streams over the parched roads and garden beds 
without getting to the root of the smallest plant. 
After such a storm, one can just lift the wet crust 
of earth to find hot dry dust underneath it, and 
the poor plants as thirsty as before. 

But this time it has ot been thunder rain. The 
change was indicated by a suggestion of haze in 
the sky, deepening each day. Then streaks of 
cloud appeared which gradually overspread the 
blue. They gathered at last, not as separate clouds 
but like a vast unbroken gray curtain without a 
crease or a fold. We waited and watched, hour 
after hour, yet not a drop fell. There was no wind, 
not a breath, and the whole earth lay hushed and 
expectant. 
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At four o’clock the gray curtain descended 
lower and melted into white mist. Little cool 
moist puffs of air floated fitfully about like baby 
zephyrs, carrying with them a scent. sweeter than 
dew. Then, in absolute silence, mist rain began to 
fall. The Great Gardener was using the finest rose 
on His watering-pot. It was marvellous, that 
rain, beginning with the dampness of the mist to 
prepare the dry earth gradually. Then the first 
rain, so fine that its drops were only the size of 
pin-pricks. This went on till after sunset, with © 
increasing moisture and fragrance in the air. I 
could not go to bed and miss the miracle of the 
real rain. Outside the old east door, in the velvet 
dark, I stood, waiting and listening, enfolded in 
the invisible mist. Still, that breathless hush. 
Not a leaf moved. They hung, tense, wide open, 
expectant, Then, suddenly the Great Gardener 
put on His coarse rose and the first splash of big 
drops tinkled down on the lilac bush in front of the 
east door. Oh, the sound of that invisible rain ! 
The liquid music of it, in the warm gloom of the 
summer’s night! And the scent of it, rising from 
the carefully moistened earth and ferns and 
flowers! Surely, the sound and scent of summer 
rain are more wonderful even than the sight of it ! 

Long after retiring to my room, I sat in the dark 
by an open casement, with my ears and nostrils 
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drinking in the ecstasy. Even the scent of the 
wettened granite dust from the high road was 
sweet, mingling with the other scents. How won- 
derful it is, this tribute of vegetation to the dew 
and the rain! The silent offering of their own 
individual perfumes is their only mode of giving 
thanks for the beneficent gift. And I, shall I 
ever forget the fragrance, the music, the darkness 
and the peace of that summer night ? 


CHAPTER XI 
MY ARTISTIC ENDEAVOURS 


DuRInG our early life on the moor, the Rainbow 
Maker had a gay and giddy time trying to teach 
me to paint. She also awakened her own old, 
well-trained talent for the art, which was a much 
more profitable pursuit. 

Her own first sketch was a boulder bit. She, 
you understand, has been really well taught and 
really paints well, but has not touched a brush for 
thirty years; and is, consequently, somewhat out 
of practice. Moreover, Dartmoor is not what 
you might call a School of Art copy style, so the 
Rainbow Maker chose this particular site to begin 
on because it looked easy : it consisted of boulders 
with ferns growing among them and a stream 
running between. All went well till she reached 
the foreground boulder, which was heavily over- 
grown with moss. And, sad to record, this turned 
out the most perfect box ottoman, with a padded 
top, covered with flowering chintz, that I could 


ever wish to see—or sit on. Any one who has tried 
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to paint a granite boulder with ivy growing up 
its sides and moss on its top, will sympathize with 
the Rainbow Maker and will understand how very 
lifelike the ottoman was. In fact, I was so struck 
with it that I suggested she should go where glory 
awaited her in the designing-of-upholstery line. 
She didn’t agree with me, however, and since then 
has had no more mishaps. Though it made her 
very nervous. She said she was hysterically sure 
that every boulder she ever attempted in future, 
would, against her will, turn out an ottoman. 
But I pointed out to her that this was morbid : 
that she must, once for all, choose between them 
and then firmly paint boulders or ottomans, as 
her choice might be, from the beginning; not 
start a painting as a boulder and then let it develop 
into an ottoman or vice versa. So, thanks to my 
firmness, she chose boulders and has stuck to them 
ever since. And it is now my artistic works which 
are unique. The Rainbow Maker says it would 
take a really great artist even to copy them; she 
says she could not do it with all her training. And 
as for evolving them, well, no one, not even an Old 
Master, could do that. I am sorry I can’t repro- 
duce them, in all the weirdness of their form and 
colour. I must describe them instead. 

They are all large and bold, not to say masculine, 
in style; there is no indecision anywhere. In 
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fact, the nun who tried to teach me sepia painting 
in my very early school-days, used to complain 
that if ever I did get a copy finished, it was exactly 
like a very sharp engraving, not the least like a 
painting in any way. And this used to trouble 
her because she said paintings ought not to look 
like engravings. I only did two copies in my life. 
One turned out beautiful—for an engraving. The 
other was a picture of a thatched bungalow on a 
long lawn. Instead of thatch, I made a roof striped 
like the skin of a tiger, and a large and well-shaped 
salmon was walking up the middle distance of the 
lawn. My nun showed that work of art to another 
nun, а connoisseur who came to inspect the school 
drawings, and she was much struck with it, which 
was not to be wondered at. But she also said that 
its perpetrator had great talent, which was very 
much to be wondered at. All this will help you 
to understand what my natural, untrained style 
was when I began Dartmoor landscape painting 
in water colour. My first sketch was of a thatched 
cottage, surrounded by bushy scrub, with tors in 
the background and a long grassy field, containing 
a clump of gorse and two boulders in the foreground. 
I started on the sky; I always entirely finish my 
skies before putting the first wash on any other 
part of the picture, because then they are off my 
mind, and I don’t have the annoyance of their 
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running over the tops of the tors, bringing them 
nearer than the rest of the hill, all at the last 
minute. This sky was deep, unrelieved cobalt; I 
don’t really hold with clouds in art. The shape of 
the long, low building, the granite with which it 
was built, and the thatch were really quite perfect, 
though I says it as shouldn’t; when that much 
was done, even the Rainbow Maker came and 
asked me for tips as to how I “touched ”? the 
thatch and what colours I used. And I told her, 
too. І am not at all proud or jealous or anxious 
to keep my successful secrets to myself. The 
shadow under that thatch is as black as many 
lines of lamp-black can make it; and you can see 
the cottage many, many miles off. The tors behind 
it are, the Rainbow Maker says, worthy of a trained 
painter. I did them in one wash, too; put in the 
granite among the green before it was dry and 
finished them off in a few minutes. But the scrub 
round the house and the foreground are the weird 
bits. The trees and bushes are entirely without 
branches and are absolutely solid. They look like 
posts, of various heights and fatnesses, with baize 
cloths of various greennesses thrown over them. 
All the same, there is no mistaking them for any- 
thing but trees. There is nothing else they could 
be. You don’t get green baize out of doors, so I 
am not afraid of any one not guessing right the 
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first try. It was the foreground which really 
harrowed me most. When you have done your 
shading in the deepest lamp-black and all the rest 
of your distance to correspond, it is not easy to get 
your foreground darker, especially if it happens 
to be a long field. That І did in heavy washes of 
a green which thrilled the Rainbow Maker. She 
asked what colours I used in its manufacture. (I 
always make my own colours; none of your 
Hooker’s green and violet lake for me.) So I told 
her Prussian blue, gamboge, chrome yellow, with 
a dash of green bice, and plenty of lamp-black, 
sepia, burnt sienna and vandyck brown, lamp- 
black being the ingredient. She pondered over it 
for some time and then went away. But even 
that wash would not make the foreground near 
enough; the cottage would jump beyond it; and 
it was the furze bushes and the boulders which 
saved my reason and did the deed. The furze, 
done perfectly solid in deep Prussian blue and 
black, frightened the cottage back into its place; 
and the boulders, rendered in the deepest, un- 
relieved, unshaded lamp-black (one in the shape of 
a duck’s head with a long bill) kept it there. And 
that work of art was complete. 

My next picture was an equally large one of a 
vast tract of brown moor in the distance, a granite 
wall with a grass-covered top, ending in a gate, 
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in the middle distance; and a road running round 
a bit of down with gorse and boulders on it in the 
foreground. First, as usual, I did the sky; but 
it was a gray day, so I rendered it accordingly. © 
Several washes of lamp-black to begin with, then 
a long thick cloud (which came out in the form of 
a dragon with a narrowish tail and a huge head), 
in deeper lamp-black. Next came the brown 
distant moor, with herds of red cattle dotted about 
over it. The Rainbow Maker said, when she first 
saw them, that they were exactly like bugs, in 
size, shape and colour. Personally, I have always 
understood that you should never allude to bugs 
in plain English, especially as art metaphors. 
And they aren’t the least like them, either, because 
they are oval, not flat. It is all very well, but when 
you are painting a large tract of undulating hill 
and there arise awful doubts as to the distance of 
the said undulations, there is nothing to equal a 
few herds of burnt sienna with a touch of vermilion 
cattle, for regulating the distances. You do it by 
the size of the cattle and then there can be no 
mistake. I have studied this question so thor- 
oughly that I can tell how many miles off a certain 
down is, simply by the appearance of the cattle 
on it. Well, the gate and the granite of the wall 
are again perfect. The top of the wall with a 
thick cover of grass running to seed on it is unique. 
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The under layer is green, and all over and among it 
is the long grass, made of mixed burnt sienna and 
crimson lake. The effect is of a tortoiseshell cat 
skin, with green instead of black fur. And on the 
wall is a small gorse bush which has turned out a 
dark green porcupine with its every quill erect, 
poising for a spring down to the road. In this 
picture I discovered the gorse touch (of which 
more anon), and a large Prussian blueish clump 
adorns the foreground, together with two colossal 
boulders. Naked boulders, the size of small 
cottages, are a mistake in foregrounds; there is 
no doubt about that. These two troubled me 
much, because I couldn’t paint them lamp-black, 
after all the Rainbow Maker had said about boulders 
not being unrelieved lamp-black, д propos of the 
first picture. Still, I had to bring them forward, 
so I hit on the happy expedient of outlining the 
edge of their every line (about seven lines to each 
boulder) with black lichen, and this, without any 
softening or shading whatever, upon a light gray 
boulder, is really more effective than plain lamp- 
black. Besides, ink-black lichen abounds оп 
Dartmoor boulders, so it is absolutely true to 
nature. The road I took care there should be no 
mistake about, so I put in two deep, straight, 
Vandyck brown cart ruts, with groups of ditto 
horse-shoe impressions between them. The Rain- 
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bow Maker complained that the ruts are too even 
and look like railway lines. 

The keynote of the whole picture is the clothes 
line in the foreground. A young pine tree stripped 
of its branches is the prop, and on a galvanised 
Payne’s Gray wire hangs a vermilion kerchief, 
curled up at one end in the breeze, and two indigo 
stockings with the most perfect calves and insteps 
you ever saw, all outlined against the gray sky. 
These are the bits of colour in the whole landscape 
and are suspended from the line by beautifully- 
formed Vandyck brown clothes pegs. 

My third picture frightened me; I don’t mind 
saying so. And it nearly killed the Rainbow 
Maker. It is a brown moorland stream study, 
consisting of an oblong pool of water half-way up a 
green bank, which runs over in three little cascades 
into a granite basin underneath. I knew it was a 
difficult subject when I began, but I am ambitious; 
there are four things I am determined to paint 
before I leave the moor: heather, gorse, boulders 
and brown water. So I worked hard at this picture 
and got them all in. When it was done I showed 
it to the Rainbow Maker. She gazed at it for 
several moments, then went off into such an agony 
of laughter as I have never before witnessed. She 
reeled about, purple, and fighting for air. And 


next day, had lost her voice through it. Can any 
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R.A. say that any work of his has ever produced 
such an effect? It did not amuse me. On the 
contrary, after a long and careful study of my 
style, I have decided that it reveals either genius 
or insanity. I feel that I shall be heard of again, 
either from the “line ’’ or the padded cell. Time 
alone will show from which. The style is not mere 
incompetence because so much of the pictures is 
really well done, and in all there is the touch of a 
grim, masterly (and generally lamp-black) purpose 
underlying even the weirdest bits. Well, this 
masterpiece consists of a sunset sky in vermilion, 
orange and lake; a range of mauve hills in the far 
distance; green ditto in the middle distance ; апа 
the pool and its accessories in the foreground. 
The pool is the colour, the Rainbow Maker says, 
of beautifully-made coffee and is hung up by one 
end to the sky. I was rather sorry about this 
metaphor too, but as the Rainbow Maker is very 
particular about her coffee, it is something for her 
to say that it is really well done. When one aims 
at water, it is better than nothing to attain good 
coffee. The back end of the pool would run up- 
hill though I washed it out several times with the 
paint rag and did it over again. So I was obliged 
to leave it perpendicular instead of horizontal. 
The three cascades are like the ends of three white 
ties hanging over the bank. They are done in 
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plain white paper, with Vandyck threads in them, 
and fall over two boulders, lamp-black, and shaped 
like up-ended coffins. Round the pool is a circular 
arm-chair of green bank, and beside it is a vast 
gorse bush, looking like a cloud of peacocks’ feathers. 
At the foot of the white ties is what the Rainbow 
Maker describes as ‘‘ An awful Mystery decently 
covered with a gray cloth from underneath which, 
nevertheless, the blood is oozing.” You see, this 
came of shading the boulder; it is that which has 
made the folds in the cloth. I thought it would 
be a mistake, at the time. The blood is a clump 
of heather at one end of the boulder. 

The Rainbow Maker did her best to teach me 
from Nature and must have found it trying work. 
All the same, between ourselves, I think she might 
have told me sooner, that foregrounds need not, 
of necessity, be the darkest part of the picture. 
It would have saved much trouble—and more 
lamp-black. She wondered, the other day, why I 
always wanted the paint rag before beginning 
operations, and it was only yesterday she dis- 
covered that І use it for the high lights. She won't 
let me put them in in body colour, but a clean, 
sucked rag rubbed carefully over a dark patch in 
long streaks, makes beautiful lights in a few 
seconds. And if I am really compelled to render 
white clouds in a blue sky, I do them with round 
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bits of blotting paper while the cobalt wash is wet. 
This saves hard lines and much perspiration. The 
Rainbow Maker says, however, that none of this 
is correct painting. She says, too, that I am a 
messy painter: that if she wants, say Prussian 
blue, after I have been using her box, she finds it 
covered with gamboge and black. And so on 
with all the other colours. This I now correct by 
going round the paints every evening and cleaning 
their tops off with some water and the high light 
rag. Only, I have to be careful which part of it 
I use for the high lights next day. The gorse 
touch is done as follows: prepare your wash in - 
its deepest shade and rather dry; take a small 
paint brush and open it out till its hairs are 
separate; cock it up so as to hold it in this position, 
apply the wash, as I say, dry, and it makes gorgeous 
thorny gorse in a few minutes. This touch, in 
varied directions, is also invaluable for fir trees, 
for the middle distance heather, and, with a large 
brush and a longer stroke, for foreground grass 
and rushes. You can do six or seven rushes at a 
blow by it. And the burnt sienna or Vandyck 
bobbles are easily added afterwards. 

The Rainbow Maker says she thinks a Master 
had better teach me in future. She thinks he must 
be a man and, if possible, an R.A. But she doesn’t 
quite know where to find him. When she does 
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and before he cuts my throat I will report further. 
Meantime, she has continued my education by the 
study, no longer of Nature, but of Art, or in other 
words, she has taken me to the National Gallery, 
and І never was more thrilled in my life. 

Have I been, ever since, in a state of crushed 
reverence, utterly depressed at my own in- 
competence, and did I, on reaching home, at 
once rush to the secret hiding-place of the three 
sketches to tear them into small fragments—it 
being now too warm for fires? Anything but. 
Entirely the contrary. I returned elated; hilari- 
ous; swelled with pride at the newly-discovered 
knowledge of my artistic capacity; determined 
to send the maddest of the three into next year’s 
Academy labelled ““ The late British Dartmoor 
School,” and fully expecting to see it at once on 
the line. I have now discovered what is the matter 
with those sketches: it is not incompetence: it 
is not insanity: it is not even genius: It is Art. 
Further, I have returned from that palace of 
pictures with another equally unexpected and 
much pleasanter accession of knowledge, namely, 
the knowledge of my own beauty. No, don’t 
laugh; wait till you have read the qualification 
of this self-paid compliment, later on. 

And be it now known to you that anxiety for 
my artistic education was not the Rainbow Maker’s 
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only motive for visiting the National Gallery. I 
have just had a story book for children accepted. 
Two of the illustrations are the Rainbow Maker’s, 
one of these being a snow scene, which is not yet 
finished. How she came to paint snow in August 
is, not because there was snow, I am thankful to 
say, but because this particular sketch, when it 
had nothing done but its Payne’s Gray shadows 
and no leaves on the trees, looked so exactly like 
the beginning of a snow scene that it caught my 
fancy immensely and I begged the Rainbow Maker 
to abandon such summer as we were then having 
and keep it a snow picture throughout. So she 
did. And it already gives you the gibbers to look 
at it. But, when the Rainbow Maker heard that 
it was going into my book (a moorland snow scene 
being required for the third chapter) she became a 
prey to that curious complaint before mentioned 
which occasionally attacks the late British Dart- 
moor school student, namely, pseudo-boulder 
hystericatitis, and said she must go at once to the 
National Gallery in order to kneel humbly at the 
shrine of any and every snow painter. So, as I 
say, we went. 

We pressed through the turnstiles to find our- 
selves in the ‘‘ Оутсн ScHooL’’—meaning, I suppose, 
“ Durca.” It was here that the Rainbow Maker 
expected to find both snow and moonlight, as she 
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had heard a well-authenticated rumour that a 
gentleman called Van Beer or some such name 
had painted both, and she argued it out in this wise : 


Van Beer is a Dutch name. 

The Dutch School must contain the Dutch- 
named painters. 

This room is the Dutch room. 

So it must contain Mr. Van Beer. 


After that, don’t say a woman can’t make a 
syllogism—at any rate, don’t say it in my hearing. 

Having reasoned this out, we dropped into two 
chairs and searched through the catalogue, literally 
from cover to cover, for Mr. Van Beer, but couldn’t 
find a trace of him. After all, I don’t think much 
of syllogisms. You have, practically, to know the 
answer before you have material enough to begin 
making your syllogism out of: for instance, you 
have to know that Van Beer is a Dutch name: 
that Dutch-named painters reside in the Dutch 
school: and that this room is the Dutch room, 
before you can add, “ And therefore Mr. Van Beer 
must be in this room.” Well, is it really worth 
it? It is a long, roundabout way of arriving at a 
conclusion, even if you get your Van Beer at the 
end of it, which we hadn’t. And then, supposing 
you start with a false premiss? Supposing Van 
Beer is not a Dutch name? You would spend 
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your life in the Dutch school, proving by syllogism 
that Mr. Van Beer was there, too, when, in reality, 
he was somewhere else. And how are you to tell 
a true premiss from a false one? You can’t. 
You can only chance it. Talking of false premisses, 
I remember once when I was editing a certain 
magazine, I received an article, written by a man 
of course, in which was laid down the following 
proposition, or, rather, assertion: “ Woman can 
never be man’s perfect equal because she was made 
from man and the cause must ever be superior to 
the effect.” 

Well, my blood grew hot at once. It was the 
false premiss, you understand, which annoyed me; 
nothing else, of course. I prepared to vanquish 
him with his own weapon. My replies were— 


1. Respondeo dicendum: 


The cause must ever be superior to the effect. 
The slime of the earth was the cause of Adam. 
Therefore it was his superior. 

(Nice for Adam !) 


2. Respendeo dicendum : 


The cause must ever be superior to the effect. 
Parents are the causes of their children. 
Therefore they are always superior to them. 
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Nicer still for the children! There will simply 
be no bearing with the last pair of parents, such 
will be their superiority. And fancy the in- 
feriority of the last batch of children! Why, they 
will hardly be human. But if you'll believe it, he 
can’t see how ridiculous his proposition is, and to 
this day he continues calmly to prove by syllogism 
that man is woman’s superior because she was 
made from his rib. He pays no sort of attention 
to the slime of the earth being Adam’s superior. 
That is just an instance of what can be done with 
logic. Of course, he had been confusing first 
and second causes and had taken the second for 
his premiss. 

No, I consider intuition is a much higher gift 
than reason. Even if it, too, leads to a wrong 
conclusion, at least it does it in less than a quarter 
the time and with less than a quarter the labour. 
So we closed the catalogue, looked up and my 
untutored eyes, accustomed only to the study of 
nature on Dartmoor, fell upon—the pictures. My 
very first impression was of an oil-painted sky 
resembling a chunk of stale sago which has got 
damp and stuck together through being kept too 
long. But just as I was going to give utterance to 
this unique art metaphor, the Rainbow Maker 
hurried me on to two small water colours which 
were really wonderful. One was called “ The 
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Poulterer’s Shop” and the other “ The Fish- 
monger’s Shop”: the down on the pheasants’ 
breasts, the fur of the dead rabbits, the coat of the 
tortoiseshell cat, were all produced in a way that I 
didn’t know was possible. Then we happened on 
a portrait of a Flemish Merchant and Wife by 
Jan Van Eyck, before which I sank down into 
a chair, asking the Rainbow Maker if the thing 
were real or whether I was qualifying for an 
asylum. To my unspeakable relief, she said that 
as she saw exactly the same thing at the same 
moment, it must be real, so there was no need to 
be anxious. What had given me the shock turned 
out to be the Flemish Merchant. He wore no 
trews, and was habited in an old lady’s circular 
black cloak with black fur round the bottom. 
Below this was a yard or more of preternaturally 
thin stockinged legs ending in long, flat feet: 
balanced on his head was a black hat with a brim 
the size of an open umbrella and a crown in pro- 
portion. And they pretend he had a Wife ! 
When I had recovered, the Rainbow Maker 
hurried me on into the ITALIAN АМО TvscaNy 
ScHOOL, and because I remarked, © Oh, here are 
these frightful old Masters,” she said she would 
never bring me any more. She kept saying that 
at intervals all the afternoon and declared that the 
officials in uniform went and called other dis- 
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engaged officials to look on, which I don’t believe. 
There was nothing to look at. Naturally, I was 
occasionally surprised at what I saw, but I am 
sure I concealed it admirably. It was in the 
Italian and Tvscany School that I discovered my 
own beauty. Let any woman, however low and 
repulsive in appearance, visit the National Gallery, 
compare her face with the faces of the foul-expres- 
sioned, low type, green-complexioned Madonnas 
and she will go away, happy in the knowledge that 
she is beautiful and spirituelle by contrast. How- 
ever hot, tired and straight-fringed I may ever 
feel, I shall feel too that I am superior in looks to 
a Tvscany Madonna. 

We didn’t stay long in that room. I was 
beginning to feel a little sea-sick, so I begged the 
Rainbow Maker to take me to some British pictures, 
which she did, after consulting a kind but pessi- 
mistic bobby. All the National Gallery officials 
look like the dreariest Schopenhauer type of 
pessimist. No wonder, if they have to spend their 
lives with those Madonnas. The Rainbow Maker 
led me into the “ EARLY BRITISH ScHoou,” and 
just as we were approaching a line of pictures, she 
whispered, “‘ Hush, Olive, do behave yourself. 
Here is a constable.” I looked over my shoulder 
and, sure enough, there was one, with a black 
moustache, coming towards us. I thought the 
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Rainbow Maker thought it was the one following us 
from whom we had asked the way, so I whispered 
reassuringly, “© Yes, but he isn’t the one we spoke 
to just now.” And she responded, “ You great 
idiot, I mean the picture.” Now I suppose she is 
within her rights in calling me “ great,” considering 
I am six inches taller than she is. But I should 
not define myself as an “ ійіоё’ Would you? 
Anyhow, I gazed meekly at the picture, which was 
one of a stable with horses going into it. But 
never a constable could I see there either. I was 
just going to say so, when the Rainbow Maker 
caught the vacancy in my eye and explained that 
“ Constable ” was the painter’s name. And that he 
was an R.A. And that she had introduced him 
to me in that tragic whisper so as to try and hush 
my shrieks in their incipient stage. I did not care 
very much for that picture, so went on and found 
some more Constables for myself. And they were 
wonderful. You could not tell earth, sky or water 
from one another. The trees, as I pointed out to 
the Rainbow Maker, were as solid as my baize 
ones (I admit that the bystanders did seem a 
little interested when they saw me pointing to 
that picture remarking © Baize cloths !”'). 

One picture of Constable’s of “ A Rain Shower 
оп а Summer’s Afternoon ” or something to that 
effect, conveyed to me the impression that there 
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had been a violent eruption of an indigo volcano 
which had carried away all living beings before 
it. I don’t know if there are such things as indigo 
volcanoes, but this is what it looked like, if there 
are. And another of his, a Hampstead Heath 
sketch, had the appearance of having been wrapped 
up, wet, in newspaper which had left little white 
gobs sticking to the foreground. I was just going 
to suck my finger to try and rub them off when the 
Rainbow Maker came up and said these were the 
high lights. And you can just imagine how 
thrilled I was to meet an R.A.’s high lights at last. 
But, after all, they don’t compare with mine. 
Mine, no matter how they may be executed, do 
look like lights, not like gobs of newspaper flue. 
Then the Rainbow Maker took me to Turner. 
Here, the first picture which caught my notice 
was “ Queen Mab’s Bower,” and I tried hard, 
really hard, to find her—or the bower—but I 
couldn’t. I have never found a thing in a puzzle 
picture in my life, so no doubt this was the reason. 
Some people are awfully good at that kind of thing. 
All Turner’s trees are absolutely solid too. I 
didn’t want to stay long in this room, either, 
because, as I say, I am no good at “ finding the 
General,” etc. So I suggested to the Rainbow 
Maker that we should try intuition as a means of 
finding Mr. Van Beer, and trim up her education 
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a bit as mine didn’t appear to be getting on very 
fast. So we accordingly consulted another con- 
stable who simply took us straight to it. The 
man’s name was ‘ Van den Neer,” not Van Beer 
after all. So you see, it was a false premiss and if 
we had stuck to it we might never have seen our 
childhood’s home again. The pictures (three) 
were two of winter and one of moonlight. They 
were right to label them. We had been carefully 
round that room and had never even suspected the 
presence of either moon or winter, though we were 
searching for both, simply because we had never 
read the labels. So I then recommended the 
Rainbow Maker to keep to the Late British Dart- 
moor School style for her snow, and to leave 
Dutchmen and syllogisms alone; for her snow 
does give me the gibbers and the Dvtch school’s 
doesn’t. This is conclusive. After that we went 
downstairs and looked at the Turner water colours. 

Mine are delicate and highly finished in com- 
parison. At least all my objects are distinct from 
each other and you know what each is meant for. 
But, here, the greatest surprise of all awaited me. 
You would never, never guess what it was. The 
gorse touch. I thought this was an original inven- 
tion, but, you see, Turner knew and used it long 
before my time. Only that he did it one way 
and I do it four. 
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I had fetched a chair from the middle of the room 
and was standing on it so as to examine the touch 
at close quarters, when an official (not a constable 
this time) came in and looked at me. I descended, 
feeling slightly nervous, but he didn’t comment. 
Perhaps he, too, had invented a gorse touch and 
had a fellow feeling. But on the whole I am glad 
it is not original. It proves that Art is not fickle 
and that She whispers Her same unvarying secrets 
to each of Her chosen children, regardless of age, 
sex, nationality or climate. 

Then we went home. Before I started I felt 
tired and sleepy. When I got back I felt as if I 
should not sleep for a month. Those pictures 
would wake up the Shadowy Seven. The Rainbow 
Maker has offered to take me to the Tate Gallery 
to-morrow and I shall certainly go. And what’s 
more, I shall take my three pictures with me so as 
to compare them with other people’s on the spot. 
It will be much more effectual. 


СНАРТЕВ ХП 
THE BOGS AND THEIR BIRDS 


“ Іт takes all sorts to make a world,” says the 
old saw. If we elevate the homely truth to the 
dignity of a philosophical principle, clothed in 
more stately language, we may find solace in the 
fact that compensation is a universal law of nature. 
The scales must balance one another. Weights 
must be readjusted and kept in equal proportions. 
At this epoch of world-wide turmoil—turmoil 
never before known in history—it is revitalizing 
to visit, if only in thought and spirit, the earth’s 
unspoiled places of peace, among which moor and 
hill and mountain country hold the foremost rank. 
To war-worn nerves, the restlessness of the sea is 
wearisome. Besides, that same sea, alas! cannot 
now be watched without sore memories. Forests 
also, except in the stillest weather, have almost 
perpetual sound and movement. It is to the 
eternal hills that we lift our eyes for peace material- 
ized, and it is they which are adjusting the balance, 
silent and immobile, in opposition to the tempest 
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of war which is ravaging the earth in other 
places. 

Of course, I hold a brief for Dartmoor. It is 
not only her wide undulating spaces, her unmolested 
reaches of bogland, which convey the sense of 
utter rest; it is, above all, the tors which crown 
every hilltop. The mammoth rocks composing 
each tor stand for majestic repose. Huge piles 
of granite suggest the immutable far more forcibly 
than any ordinary hill can. Again, each tor 
differs from all its kin in shape. There are two 
hundred tors on Dartmoor, and no two are alike; 
each has its own characteristics and its own name. 
These give it an individuality, even a personality. 
We dwellers on the moor are surrounded by these 
beneficent giants whom we know and love from 
childhood to old age. Nations may clash in deadly 
conflict; kings may pass; empires may fall. Here 
will stand Hey, Bellever, Rippon, Yes, with their 
kinsmen, unmoved and immovable, untroubled, 
unchanging, and at peace. 

Many weary pilgrims are now seeking the healing 
of Dartmoor, and I rejoice to see them, for I know 
by experience what she will do for them, body and 
soul. Iam glad to see them come, and I am thank- 
ful for the magic of print by which I may convey, 
however feebly, some faint touches of the glamour 


and gloom and peace of the moor to all who are 
H 
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captives on the wrong side of her hills. Many of 
the living seek the moor, and, I hope, many, too, 
of the so-called dead. If I wished to, I cannot 
forget that my sheltered home lying in the arms 
of the great moor is safe because of the men who 
are fighting and dying to protect us. Some of 
these men are Devonians, who will never again 
see the loveliness of their native county. After 
the loss of his boy, a Devon clergyman wrote to 
me: “ And Jack did so long to come again to 
‘Dartymoor,’ as he always called it! Well, he 
sees now even a fairer land.” Yes, and it is sweet 
to think that these victorious young souls who 
have touched the zenith of human achievement may 
visit and rejoice in the land they died to save. 
If guardian angels are so busy all about the world’s 
highways and byways, it is not overstretching our 
faith to think that the spirits of our guardian men 
are also very near to us, and I love to think of the 
great moor as visited by these radiant young 
warrior-souls, 

The fittest time to commune heart to heart with 
the moor is at twilight, when the day’s work is 
done. Only a stone’s-throw from the house is 
the moor gate; and, once through that, we are 
among the bogs in a world ages old which knows 
nothing of war and twentieth-century ways. Up 
along the rough, narrow sheep-track that winds 
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between two sweeps of bog, throw the plaid down 
on the short turf beside the same friendly boulder 
which awaits us every evening, then throw yourself 
upon the plaid, and open ears, eyes, and heart to 
the life, work, and traffic of the moor—to the things 
which really matter. 

In the bog just below are still some lingering 
blossoms of bog-bean, with its filmy white flowers 
tipped with delicate old rose. In May month the 
bogs are white with it, white as though for a wed- 
ding. It grows so far from solid ground that it 
is impossible to gather it; I can only love it from 
afar, and watch, May after May, for its unfailing 
blooms. Gemming the edges of the bogs, generally 
growing in a clump of moss, is the ruby-red sundew, 
that mysterious sentient plant which is nearest of 
vegetables to the animal world. Its tiny leaves, as 
round as the sun, are covered with fine hairs, and a 
dewdrop glitters at the end of each hair. These 
leaves always grow in a circle round the root, and 
in August a small white flower rises in the centre of 
the circle. I usually go on my knees to the sundew 
to watch her extraordinary operations. Each 
tiny dewdrop is in reality a drop of digestive fluid 
which both catches and consumes any little fly 
within reach. All healthy sundew-leaves contain 
the remains of the digested flies upon which the 
plant feeds and thrives by some wonderful process 
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of absorption. In the emerald-green sponge of 
the bog’s heart rises a stream of water as clear as 
crystal and as cold as ice. It steals, without a 
sound, along the quivering nursery floor of bog, 
and then, with a tinkle of laughter, runs out over 
the turf among the heather and gorse and bracken, 
around the gray old boulders, to make a granite 
path for itself down to the farm, where it is wel- 
comed by beast and man for every need. It is 
not piped anywhere, but falls into the old granite 
trough, and we drink it, bathe in it, wash our 
clothes and houses with its water, which is like 
liquid silk. For countless centuries has the tiny 
moor-born stream been giving life to humanity in 
this hamlet. When it has done with us it ripples 
under the flower-flanked high-road, and travels 
over some fields to join the Webburn, which carries 
it into the Dart, which bears it out into the sea. 

I sit in the twilight and watch the bog-world 
till it is too dusk to distinguish the plants. Then 
the wonderful birds of the moor call eyes and heart 
to themselves—those enviable creatures whose 
lives are lived half on earth and half in heaven. 
The birds are always very busy on the moor at 
sunset, not with returning home, because the wise 
winged things do not leave it. I never can make 
out why there is such a stir at the close of day, 
unless it is that they all meet for compline or for a 
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social evening to discuss the events of the day. 
The curlews are my favourites, with their long, 
plaintive, quivering cry. They wheel slowly round 
and round in circles, with their long bills outlined 
sharply against the dappled gray sky. Black-and- 
white crested plovers rise and fall fitfully in the 
middle of the curlew circle, uttering their peculiar 
squeal, which always sounds menacing. The little 
brown larks go to bed long before the bog-birds do, 
and you see one scurrying along among the heather 
to his nest, with an occasional chirp as he runs. 
Above the curlews’ circle are the snipe, the small 
birds with big, deep voices, and the cry is like the 
rapid bleat of a lamb or like the scraping on one 
deep string of a violin. They can only be heard 
hovering above the bogs, and never except at 
dusk. 

Twilight these evenings, for some reason, is 
always robed in gray. She hangs a vast curtain 
of dappled gray right across the sky from rim to 
rim of the moor. Round the gray tors overhead 
are folds of dove-gray mist. The boulders, the 
bogs, all are gray. The west wind floats by on 
wide gray pinions. Gradually objects become 
less distinct. The robes of twilight grow opaque, 
and veil the outlines. The curlews and their 
satellites cease to circle and call. No sound 
punctuates the creed of the great silence except 
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the occasional shrill bleat of a lamb in the flock 
near the distant farm. І sit in a dove-gray world 
beneath a dove-gray sky, steeping every tired 
sense in dove-like calm. 

Verily, in the bogs of Dartmoor, at summer 
twilight, there is peace. 


CHAPTER XIII 
COTTAGES | 


THERE is much talking, writing and speechifying 
nowadays about the Housing Problem, so I am 
recording how the Rainbow Maker solved it here 
according to her scope and means. 

Behind our farm and cottage were four other 
sweet cottages, quite as old and quite as picturesque 
as ours, but they were ruins. Two families in- 
habited two, and the middle two were unsafe. 
They belonged to a retired old farmer who could 
not afford to repair them, and they were nothing 
but a burden to him. So, one day, after several 
years of fruitless diplomatic effort, the Rainbow 
Maker decided to use force. She consequently 
ordered a wagonette, put the old man into it, 
drove him to the lawyer concerned in the town, 
took possession of all the papers, handed over a 
cheque to the dispossessed owner, and drove him 
home again, a richer and a happier man. 

Then, in process of time, she had the four built 
up and turned into warm, water-tight, quaint, 


poor, humble homes once more. 
103 
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Rich people do miss such joys if they only knew 
it. We are not rich, understand. In fact, we 
are downright poor, as poor as only the landed 
gentry can be nowadays. Proportionately, we 
are by far the poorest class in England. I love it. 
I should hate to be rich. There is nothing so 
really high bred, so really distinguished, as to be 
gentle by birth and poor. Yet for all our poverty 
and even though we are only women, the Rainbow 
Maker has given four working homes to this village, 
which is a large proportion, for the size of the place. 
There are rich men, really rich men, about, who 
can spend not hundreds but thousands on improve- 
ments and decorations for their own houses, but 
they have never built one workman’s cottage. 
Their employés have to live anywhere. Other 
landlords have to house them. In some cases, 
the men have to walk miles to and from work in 
all weathers. I am not commenting upon the 
principle of the thing or saying a word about duty. 
But I do say, those rich men have missed one of 
the greatest joys of life. There is no joy to equal 
the joy of giving. And there is no natural gift 
so precious to give as a home. 

Her cottages cost a lot to repair and she cannot, 
strictly, afford it. Neither do they pay, of course. 
No sensible landlord would expect cottage property 
to pay, from the mere financial standpoint. But 
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they pay immeasurable riches every day of the 
year to any one with a human heart. 

No one who has not experienced it can realize 
the joy of seeing those once beautiful and happy 
little homes gradually transformed by honest 
labour from mud heaps into real homes once more. 
As I say, the two middle ones were absolutely 
unsafe. One end cottage, on the lower floor, was, 
half of it, an earth heap. The farther one was 
almost the worst, for as you stood by the hearth you 
could see clear through everything, ceiling, bedroom 
floor, bedroom ceiling and roof, up to the sky. 
The bedroom floors were so rotten that the family 
had to make bridges across the middles with iron 
laths, and every wet night they spent getting up 
and moving their beds about to try to find some 
spot where the rain did not stream in. The furni- 
ture was ruined. Nothing could be kept either 
clean or dry. All the poor, beloved household 
treasures had rotted and dropped to pieces. There 
was scarcely a place even to keep clothing. The 
farm pigs were living in palatial style compared 
with these poor human brothers of ours. 

First, of course, everything was solidly mended, 
roofs, ceilings, and floors. Then doors and windows 
were renewed, spotless coats of whitewash were 
spread over the walls and all inside woodwork was 
painted Venetian red. The outside paint was a 
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glorious shade of vivid moss green, the colour of 
grass in spring. 

Young married couples rushed for the vacant 
cottages, and turned them into sweet little homes. 
It was worth while to be clean, and to save and buy 
nice things, by degrees, now that there was a home 
to put them in and care for. Pigs’ houses were 
now built so that each cottager could keep a pig. 
The gardens were laid out and drying grounds and 
clothes lines duly and solemnly apportioned by 
the landlady. Is this amusing? But there is 
nothing more important in cottage ethics than the 
family clothes line. 

I think I can honestly say it is THE only question 
on which my mother has had to arbitrate between 
any sets of tenants. No quarrels ever arise except 
about the clothes lines. She arbitrates at once 
and there is no subsequent breach of the peace. 

When the cottages were finished, half the village 
wanted to come ара live in them. One dear house- 
wife lamented to me that she had been too late to 
secure one. © You see, Miss,” she said, ‘‘ it’s like 
this; everything to Venton is just so, in a manner 
of speaking. They all know where they’m to. 
Your mother, her keeps order and there’s no dis- 
agreements. Why, I’ve heard tell, her even ’ranges 
the pigs’ houses and clothes lines.” She looked at 
me, with wistful yearning, and I confirmed the 
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rumour, which drew forth a doleful tale about the 
chaotic state of her hamlet, where clean clothes 
were messed up by other people’s children and the 
landlord was too timid to restore and maintain 
order. It may be amusing, but it is also pathetic. 
It is so easy for a rich man to build a cottage. It 
is so easy for a landlord to know his people person- 
ally and to care for all their little interests, which, 
to them, are exceedingly large. 

They are so easy to rule, these poor people; even 
so thankful to be ruled. I have often said in fun, 
when we were returning to London for the winter, 
‘* Now you can all behave as you choose; fight like 
cats, break every rule, be as dirty and noisy and 
untidy as you like. How happy you will be till 
we come back again.” And they were always 
genuinely furious at the remark, protesting again 
and again that it was so nice to have gentry who 
cared. 

There is another point, too, about building and 
repairing—another joy that non-landlords miss, and 
that is the giving of employment. It is the fashion 
in some quarters to grumble about repairs. But 
do we sufficiently reflect that honest men and 
women are living on those repairs and rearing 
little children by them? To me, there is no more 
pathetic creature than a strong man who wants 
work for his wife and little ones and who cannot 
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get it. He can work, he wants to work, he works 
well and honestly and gladly. Work is the zenith 
of his happiness. It is the supreme joy of his life. 
Well, isn’t it terrible if you can afford to make a 
little work every year, that he shouldn’t have it? 

I feel most hotly on these points and I think I 
have a right to speak upon them. We have owned 
land for centuries and the land instinct is in my 
very blood and backbone. 

I feel strongly, and sorely, that we are, or ought 
to be, the backbone of England, and there will be 
no solution to all the vexed land questions until 
we landowners do our duty as a body. In my 
opinion, it is a sacred and imperative duty that 
we owe to the working classes. We ought to house 
them each according to our capacity, and we ought 
to be willing to spend on our land. We have no 
right to expect a cent. per cent. annual return. 
We ought to live within our incomes and be willing 
to—if you like to put it in that way—sink a little 
capital every year upon repairs and general upkeep, 
without raising our rents. It can be done. We— 
two poor lonely women—have proved it, and if 
people as poor as we can do it, certainly others can. 

The Rainbow Maker charges a reasonable rent 
for her cottages and pays the poor Rates, as all 
high class landlords should. One year, her clear 
profits worked out at 2s. 6d. Of course, it means 
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sacrifices in one direction. Luxuries have to be 
given up or never begun. But you can get back 
your money’s worth of happiness pressed down and 
running over. For instance, we could have spent 
the money used for rebuilding the cottages in a 
motor-car, or gambling at bridge, or in twenty 
other ways. But would anything have given us 
even a tenth of the pleasure? I know that all 
human systems are imperfect. But the least 
faulty is the good old-fashioned typical landowner 
and landlord—the man who is compelled, and who 
willingly accepts the compulsion, to pay the tithes 
and the land taxes out of his own pocket, and who 
will keep his houses and land in good working 
order without charging his tenants any percentage 
for repairs. And until the landed gentry, as a 
class, awakens and takes up its responsibilities 
once more, the land question will never be solved. 
This duty is the very raison Ф ёте of our existence. 
Noblesse oblige. And no Government measures 
for the nationalization of land, or the equalization 
of rates, or the minimum wage, or anything else 
will ever take the place of the conscientious landed 
gentleman. 

And, my word, you get it back again! Not only 
in the happiness to yourself but in the invaluable 
services of your humble working brother. Here, 
in this Dartmoor village, these men of the soil 
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know well that we have done more, proportionately, 
than any gentle people in the place though we can 
least afford to, and they serve us with a service 
that no mere money could ever repay. Take our 
farm tenant. He takes it as a personal affront 
if we try to repair. Sometimes, I mildly hint 
that something wants doing. Immediately he 
eyes me with the utmost disfavour and remarks : 
“ Don’t zee what you want to go to that expense 
for. ’Twill last another twelve mntonth, easy.” 
One winter, an outhouse roof was leaking badly 
and we could not get a thatcher. Instead of 
making a shindy, doing it at his own expense and 
then charging us for it, as tenants can do now if 
they like, he kept loads of “ ferns ” (dried bracken) 
in the loft under the leak so that no harm should 
come to our woodwork. I found he had been doing 
this for weeks without even mentioning it, and I 
doubt if he would have mentioned it the whole 
winter. On one occasion, he absolutely had to 
ask for a new door for one of the outhouses. It was 
a most legitimate request, for the old one was really 
crumbling with age. Of course, it was done, but 
instead of being grateful, he gave us the most 
frightful slating for our extravagance in having a 
whole new door. Couldn’t we have had the sense 
to see that if the old door had been cut in half, 
and the strongest part taken for a top half door, we 
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might then have only paid for a new half door? 
This man has never once failed to pay his rent 
before the day, the whole time he has been with us. 
His wife told me that to rouse him, she once said, 
in fun, she was going to ask for a coat of paint 
on a small piece of woodwork. He flew at once; 
said she should do no such thing, he wouldn’t have 
it, and we had done more than enough already. 

Take another instance: when I was having my 
well made I was explaining one day to the mason 
that I should have the top cemented to keep the 
droppings out. To do this, I reckoned to want a 
few sheets of corrugated iron—a cheap enough 
article—as a foundation for the sand under the 
cement. The mason looked at me severely and 
said, ‘‘ No call for that expense. І can bring over 
some old boards, and slip they under while the 
cement hardens and then slip ’en out again. "Тұ 
be quite firm, and there’s no need to waste money 
on sheets of iron.” 

I needed also some steel rails for this same well, 
and the blacksmith coped with these. We heard 
of some at one of the mines near, and the matter 
was arranged. But, the morning he was to have 
fetched them, I saw him here, measuring anxiously, 
went out to inquire what was wrong and was told 
he found he could not get twelve-feet lengths, which 
was the size required, but only fourteen feet. This 
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was too long, and would mean waste, and so ex- 
pense. And he had come at the last moment to 
see if, by cutting the fourteen ones in half, they 
would be long enough. We only wanted twelve 
rails in all, so it was a question of two feet of waste 
on each, and they were only being sold as old iron by 
the hundredweight, so it was a very trifling matter. 
Yet he took all that trouble to save me even a few 
shillings, and I should not have even known it 
unless I had happened to see him measuring early 
in the morning. I could multiply these examples 
indefinitely. It is the same with every class of 
workman here. 

You see the really noble spirit among these 
working people to those who, they know, love 
and serve them. We have done a little for some 
of them, but they never cease doing things for us. 
And, mind, everything they do, in every instance, 
is against their own interests and their own profits. 

Have you an uneasy feeling that very few born 
gentlemen would act as these “ Nature’s gentle- 
men °’ do? I have. 

And once the old-fashioned landowner, the 
individual landlord, is extinct, this spirit among the 
working people will become extinct too. It will 
die for want of exercise. No man can exercise 
fraternal charity to a Government Inspector, 
or an Urban or Rural Board. 
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So, in due time, as I say, the cottages were 
finished and tenanted. And then, tiny new babies 
began to appear at intervals. There was never any 
day so happy for me as the morning which brought 
news that another happy new little life had begun 
under some roof of ours. It is always a huge joy 
to help young lovers to marry and have children. 
That is one reason why it is a pity when large 
landowners run two or three farms into one, and 
let to one man only. It is better to divide than 
to unite, where land is concerned. Some farms, 
divided into three, would easily keep three families 
instead of one. That means ruling out two sets 
of young married people from the chance of a 
start in life. Moreover, one big farm means such 
a big outlay of capital for stock that few can 
afford it. In fact, no young people could afford 
it, so it falls to the share of the elderly farmer who 
has made his little pile, and the fine strong young 
couples drift to the towns in despair. If they are 
to marry, they must have work and a house. 

Now, dear brother landowners, let us reign in our 
Sacred Kingdom, the land. Let us be worthy of 
our inherited trust and refuse to resign it to Boards 
and Committees. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MORE BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


A copy of the following letter to the long-suffering 
cashier of my Bank, will give some idea of my 
financial troubles. The cashier replied that it 
had given him convulsions followed by recurring 
spasms through the day. 


Dear Mr. CASHIER, 

A profane silence reigns in the Dartmoor 
Window. I wasted every curse I possess this 
morning on the postman. Не began his atrocities 
by arriving for the first time on the step as my 
cuckoo struck ten. I met him with the inquiry, 
“ Do you fancy you аге going to heaven when you 
die if you turn up at this hour of the afternoon? ”’ 
He answered nothing, but saluted and departed, 
obviously to the infernal regions. He conveys a 
whole scene without one word. Не could go ор the 
comedy stage and make his fortune as he stands. 
When I came to sort my mail, which takes some 


doing, I found he had omitted to leave me the 
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envelopes ordered and paid for the previous day. 
This, of course, means I can’t get my letters ready 
for his return. I swore steadily for fifty minutes, 
and when he returned he informed me twaddn’t 
his fault. There warn’t any envelopes in I 
begged him in future to explain such episodes at 
once and save my curses. He promised to, but 
exhibited a profane desire to hear a few of them. 
Then, on top of that, our farm tenant awoke from 
a three months’ lethargy and announced he was 
starting for in ten minutes. He stays away 
six months and then doesn’t even give us time to 
run before he is gone. A wild flurry ensued. I 
flung my two pass books into an envelope, with a 
hurried note to the manager. I hadn’t time even 
to try to add them up. And then I also had to 
send a returned empty sanctuary oil can to the 
station, write a cheque toself for George to cash, and 
soon. And the whole point of this graphic narra- 
tive is to impress on you that for many months 
we have seen no coin out here but florins and half- 
crowns. Now you are beginning to have twinges, 
I hope. For some reason, no other coin circulates 
here. You can’t pay a parcel or anything small 
because there is never any other coin and no one 
ever has any change. I said: ‘‘ Hurrah! Now 
I shall get some decent change.” I counted the 
hours till George returned, and what did I find? 
Two pounds’ worth—tTwo POUNDS’ WORTH of florins 
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and half-crowns. If I could catch any one going 
to-morrow I would return the lot marked on every 
one with a bill hook, “ О.К.Р., her mark. With- 
drawn from circulation.” If you ever do it again, 
there will be a sudden vacancy for a cashier at 
Can you dimly picture my feelings? I shall cash 
another cheque shortly—as soon as I get a chance, 
and if you send me one coin larger than a shilling, 
you do it at your own risk. 

Oh, and another thing. What was that dirge 
you sent me when I innocently bought a cheque 
book? It frightened me into convulsions. I am 
not accustomed to threats. Mr. never does 
those horrid things. He doesn’t hint I am going to 
bestow cheque books on the first tramp—or scatter 
the forms for the next one to the moorland air. 
You will find that receipt for a new cheque book in 
the handful of chaos I sent to-day. I hope it is 
correctly filled in. Did I ever tell any of you of 
the sensation I made at your Branch, some 
years ago? I naturally thought one Bank 
was as good as another, so I sailed in and presented 
a cheque to self to be cashed. The obsequious 
gentleman who received it, called up noiseless 
reinforcements from the rear. They came one 
by one on tiptoe, looked at the cheque and then 
at me, and whispered. I wondered why, and then 
one, with the manners of an Archduke, came for- 
- ward and said they were very sorry to ask, but did 
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I bank at that branch? І said dear me, no, did it 
matter? The Archduke said it did rather badly. 
I said this was a cataclysm to me because I was 
going on a journey and had no money for my ticket. 
And I asked if they would telephone to you and 
inquire about me. There was still time before my 
train left. Meantime, more and more reinforce- 
ments had crept up in the rear apparently to 
listen. The Archduke said no, on the whole he 
would risk it. Then I asked him if he would 
like to speculate in another cheque I had with me 
from the Rainbow Maker payable to me on Parr’s. 
He rather jumped at that—seemed, in fact, keener 
than for his own. He cashed it and the reinforce- 
ments held their breath. Next, I asked for a new 
cheque book. But here the Archduke was tearfully 
firm. He explained with a sob that he had twice 
risked his immortal soul for me and he simply 
couldn’t do it a third time, because the third is the 
last chance any one gets. I withdrew weighted 
with cash after a most instructive interview. 

Why one branch of the same bank is not the same 
as another I shall never understand, but I accept 
it as a matter of faith. 

It is “a thing above reason,” but revealed by 
—the Archduke. 

Yours half crownily, 
BEATRICE. 
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The cashier rose to the occasion. He was not 
going to take such a letter lying down. 

Next day, I received a long, heavy postal package, 
unregistered; unregistered, please note. I opened 
it and out flowed a cascade of threepenny pieces. 
There were handfuls of them. I never saw any- 
thing so marvellously packed. They were in neat, 
tight rows, but how such masses of coins escaped 
the lynx eye of the Postmaster-General is still a 
mystery. 

I considered my final move. Then I decided 
that I would send every one back again to the town 
and flood the market with them. How? By 
means of the afflicted postman. You see? By 
buying all my stamps, envelopes, P.O.s, post cards, 
letter cards and newspaper wrappers, besides 
paying all my parcels and telegrams in threepenny 
bits, I should soon snow under the post office. The 
post office, making vigorous efforts to unbury itself, 
would give all its change to the town residents in 
threepenny bits. I began. After three days, the 
postman noticed it and commented in no uncertain 
voice. He said they were a proper nuisance to 
him, such small coins in such quantities, for they 
slipped about in his bags and wallets till there was 
no finding them. I explained that I was the inno- 
cent victim of a low jest, and told him the story, 
winding up with a suggestion that he should 
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mention it to the cashier. That evening, the cashier 
received а summons delivered by a small boy to the 
effect that “ Mr. would like to speak to him 
outside a minute.” The cashier went, found our 
postman, who told him, with vengeance in his tone, 
that he wished he would keep his cash in better 
order and not flood the town with they threepenny 
pieces. 

After an anxious pause, the cashier worked out 
the lines of the great Beatrice’s retort and retired, 
defeated. 

I always wonder why any bank endures me. 

I have such absolutely maddening rubbish sent 
to me from all parts of the world that it cannot 
be worth any bank’s while. For instance, any 
quantity of crossed postal orders from half-a-crown 
upwards. Sometimes, five-franc notes. Other 
times—I think this was the worst torture of all— 
crossed post office orders, one for 4s. 6d., payable 
at Prince Town from Boston, New York. I 
happened proudly to hand that document myself 
in person to the manager. He glanced at it, took 
in all the ramifications of complications, threw up 
his hands, turned to an underling and asked, “‘ Has 
the London stuff gone yet, Mr. ?” receiving 
a negative reply. Whether he was going to cope 
with it through the Home Office, or the С.Р.О., or 
the head Branch of his bank I have never yet 
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learnt. I hoard up these horrors till they reach 
the sum of £5, and then send them in with an 
apology for this ‘‘ handful of paper rummage.” 
The manager writes back: “І beg to enclose 
receipt for £5 for what you are pleased to call ‘A 
handful of paper rummage.’ ” 

His receipt forms are the most exciting items 
in my day. Sometimes they bear at the bottom 
the guileless legend, “ Yesterday we visited your 
Dream Тог.” 

Do town banks issue such idyllic receipts ? 

Mostly, however, they are monotonously insult- 
ing. A respectable citizen, like the Rainbow Maker 
for example, receives such a form as the following 
when she pays in a cheque, and all is peace. 


SF have to acknowledge 


the посе of your better dated | 


ln Е отету | ш value фе. (хо 
| ad baled: 


Foam, 
44, 
a д дт 
Manager 
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This, however, is the sort of atrocity which 
arrives from my manager. 


Р have ko acknowledge 


ls rear aa wakue Joso 
10. 1S. Gis 


OO Sam 
Р. 


кре 


I never can see why he need be so keen to demon- 
strate that I have tried to rob him of 10s. 04. 
Why not decently say “ Cheque value £10 5s. Od.” 
and omit the “Not £10 15s. Od. as stated”? 
It simply doesn’t leave me a shred of character, 
and, goodness knows, my character is not one 
that will bear tampering with. I should not mind 
quite so much if he would cross off the © as stated.” 
That is the heart of the insult. If he would just 
say, “ Not £10 15s. 04., and there leave it, after 
erasing the “ аз stated.” But he never does. 

I always guiltily hide such documents in the 
pocket of my pass book till balancing day arrives. 
It would be fatal to let any one else see them. 


СНАРТЕВ ХУ 
ONCE MORE, THE POSTMAN 


Waar a day! І sit writing in our Room of 
Sunshine, with both sets of casements flung wide 
to the sun, who is pouring floods of gold over the 
old Chippendale, tortoiseshell, silver; and painting 
long vivid rainbows of green, violet, yellow and 
scarlet on the huge black oak beams of the ceiling. 
King Sun steals these colours from the large cut 
crystal ball in one window seat. Through one case- 
ment we see a row of queenly Madonna lilies swaying 
in the glory of early morning; through the other 
is a dazzling tangle of blue cornflowers, orange 
poppies, dark ruby roses, crimson candytuft, and 
salmon-pink sweet peas. We are awaiting the 
mail, and, just now, he will have reached what I 
call the Postman’s Way. If you dwellers in the 
city could see our Postman’s Way! It is a velvety- 
smooth green turf road, which meanders gently 
from the glittering white granite highway down to 
a boggy stream-washed hollow, by a little rough 


granite bridge. Over a thousand feet above sea- 
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level, its higher end commands a view into the 
wide blue of Teignmouth Harbour : sapphire, set 
with pearl-white sails. Right from the Postman’s 
Way stretches a plain of golden dale gorse that 
ceases at the foot of Rippon Tor, who rises, robed 
in his regal trappings of purple ling, straight into 
the blue of heaven. 

Ever since the days of mails has the postman 
followed this moor track, and it is unlikely that 
even modern civilization will ever alter his outward 
way. It would never pay any railway to engineer 
a line to this remote village. Wheeled vehicles, 
and even cunning moor ponies are only of limited 
use in the delivery of letters, for the farms are so 
scattered, and their approaches so primitive that 
even a pony cannot always surmount the walls, 
boulders, stiles, and other obstacles in the post- 
man’s path. So he is likely to continue to bear 
our mails across the moor upon his back for an 
incalculable number of years. One loves to think 
of that precious mail-bag making its beautiful 
journey, a bag stuffed with laughter, tears, joy, 
sorrow, love. Few things in life are more sacred 
than letters, and few things exercise a greater 
influence upon the shaping of destinies. Across 
the moor track they come, the messages of life 
and of death. We have only one mail a day, and 
always the same man brings it, so the personal 
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element is strongly in evidence, and no one can 
help loving this faithful public servant whom we 
meet every day in the year except Sundays and 
Good Fridays. 

Ah! I see a peaked cap appearing above the 
swaying lilies! His Majesty’s mail is in ! 

As I have previously remarked, the postman is a 
wit, and his auxiliaries cause him some anxiety 
and me much amusement. He is reduced now to 
the services of an aged, aged man, who does the 
six miles bravely. The other morning, the post- 
man handed me the letters and said in a confidential 
tone, © Old John is coming outward, M’m. He has 
a lot of parcels that I haven’t had time really to 
sort. Might I ask if you would be so kind as just 
to see, when he comes, that your goods are correct, 
and that nothing for any one else is left here or 
anything of yours taken off? ” 

The dazzling truth flashed on me. 

“ You don’t mean to say,” I exclaimed, “ that 
even you have succeeded in breaking the record 
by getting a man who can’t read? ” 

The postman did not reply. He never does when 
silence is more artistic than speech. He looked 
at me with pools of sadness in his eyes, shook his 
head slowly, shouldered his lightened bag, and 
resumed his way villageward. 

Now, I ask, is there any other place in England 
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where the parcel postman cannot read even the 
addresses and names on the parcels ? 

In due course, old John arrived, laid his entire 
consignment out upon the steps for my selection, 
silently watched me helping myself, and meekly 
received the residue after I had finished. 

A little while ago, a firm in New York sent me a 
small sum in that form of torture a foreign money 
order, payable at the distant town. With all such 
things the wretched postman has to cope, while I 
sit at home in luxurious idleness. I showed him 
the cryptic portion of the document vouchsafed 
to me on which the information is practically тй, 
All the really interesting data is reserved for the 
edification of the Postmaster-General. © You see,” 
I explained, “ they never give the name of the 
payee on these things. Your postmaster holds 
the precious secret. Can you find out for me in 
what name they have made it payable? In short, 
I am in that mood that I don’t know my own name 
to-day.” 

He wagged his head reprovingly, and remarked, 
“ Has there been some extra strong drink for break- 
fast in this house this morning, M’m?” Next 
morning, he brought the reassuring news of what 
my name is, took my signed certificate, and the 
following day produced the correct sum of money. 
From all of which it may be inferred that to cash 
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a foreign money order upon Dartmoor is an affair 
demanding time, experience, and evasion of the 
post office regulations. 

Talking of signed certificates, reminds me of an 
occasion when I handed back to the postman, 
what I fondly fancied was a signed receipt form for 
a registered letter. He gave it back, saying he 
preferred such things to be signed. 

“ But I did sign it,” I wailed. 

He sighed. 

“ Don’t let me contradict you, Madam. АП І 
dare to say is, if you did, it was signed in invisible 
ink.” 

One aggravating characteristic of the postman’s 
is that he never has any change to speak of, and 
cash in these regions is scarce, especially since the 
issue of paper money. In olden days we used to 
cash cheques by various intricate methods in which 
anybody in the village with a little money used 
to subscribe until the total sum was reached. But 
now, if you cash a cheque, you only get paper 
money back, which is useless for the small sums 
that have to be constantly paid at the door, so 
I try to bleed the postman. He never has as 
much as ten shillings on him, but I collect half- 
crowns and florins and barter them for a scratch 
lot of change in pence, sixpences, and odds and 
ends of stamps which he carries. When he 
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arrives, I say, ‘ Turn out your pockets and let’s 
see what you are worth.” Lively sparring goes 
on because he always declares I take from him more 
than I give back. Once he gave me four penny 
stamps for sixpence. I counted them and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Look here! What do you call this? 
You have sold me four stamps for six in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses. I have caught you at 
last.” He handed me two more stamps. “ Quite 
true, M’m, and I’m sorry. But allow me to say 
I have done it in the presence not of two witnesses 
but of one reliable witness.” And he cocked an 
impudent eye at the Rainbow Maker, who, of 
course, encourages him. 

He has a funny trick of kneeling on this doorstep 
while he is waiting for our letters to take back. I 
remarked on this, and he retorted, ‘* Don’t think, 
M’m, that it is veneration. І do it as an outward 
act of penance for having to call at such a house.” 
There is, of course, always a perennial discussion 
here as to the right time. Опе day I said, “ ГІ 
take the time if you have it on you.” Не an- 
swered, “I am quite aware, Madam, that you are 
fully capable of taking a man’s watch from him 
if you could do it unseen.” Lately, the Man who 
made the window has been repairing one of the 
‘garden gates. The postman hailed him with 
delight, and they entered into a highly technical 
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discussion as to the price of wood. The postman’s 
day begins at 5 a.m., includes a walk of fourteen 
miles, carrying а maximum weight of thirty-five 
pounds, and a return to town at 11 a.m. In the 
afternoon, he bicycles three miles each way to a 
pillar-box to collect for the evening mail. As this 
programme is not sufficient for his energies, he 
kills time by cabinetmaking in between his postal 
duties, and what he and the Man who made the 
window don’t know about wood is not worth 
knowing. I put my head through an upper 
window to listen, delighted, to the flow of wisdom 
in the broad, rapid, liquid Devon dialect. Neither 
man saw me. At last I chipped into the con- 
versation with a remark. The Man who made 
the window jumped. The postman, as usual, was 
equal to the occasion. He looked up with a 
twinkle. * It strikes me, M’m, that the one above 
not only sees all but hears all.” 

One of the excitements of the day is to see off 
the London mail. Our postman returns in the 
morning with letters for local mails, which do 
not help the things going further afield. The 
London mail proper leaves the village at a quarter 
to four, passing a wayside pillar-box where we 
head off the postman when we are too belated 
to catch him in the village. It takes four postmen 
to serve this tiny place, and the afternoon man is 
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as decorous as the morning one is the reverse. 
He appears in sight of the pillar-box, escorted by 
a rabble of children, who worship him. He pro- 
duces a key, unlocks the box, takes out the letters 
in it, among which are always sundry pennies 
wrapped up in paper, dropped in by luckless 
wights who have no stamps, locks up the box, 
changes the tab, adds the collection to his bag, 
rearranges the two strings of children, and sets 
forth again. One favoured child on each side 
holds his hands, and the other children join on, 
hand-in-hand. In autumn, the postman is draped 
all over with bright dead birds and great bunches 
of heather, none of which articles are ever wrapped 
up. He hangs them about all over him to straps 
and buttons. Thus he vanishes round the vista 
of Flower-starred Lane, escorted by the happy 
children, draped with moorland spoil, blowing at 
intervals on his shrill whistle to apprise distant 
farms of his coming. 

_ The London mail has gone. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ROOM OF SUNSHINE 


I HAVE been building again. It is, I openly 
confess, a habit with me. Every time we build, 
I think, “ Oh well, there is nothing left now to 
do.” And yet, something else crops up, every 
few months or so. There are special thrills about 
this building feat because the Rainbow Maker is 
absent and it is to be finished before her return. 
Never before have I built without a chaperon, 
and I am revelling. It happened through new 
tenants for our farm. When we bought this 
place, we found that one room had been taken 
from our old cottage by some original owner, and 
it was the sweetest room in the whole of both 
houses. Likewise, it brought the farm people up 
against ‘us, so to speak. They were under our 
largest bedroom, and a granite flight of stairs ran 
from their kitchen up to us, or should have run 
up, but we stopped them by a fastened door at 
the bottom. They overlooked our garden beds 
back and front, my lily bed in particular, and, in 


every way, the arrangement was undesirable, 
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both for us and for them. When new tenants 
came, it was possible to make the alteration. We 
explained that we intended to take back this 
room, giving them, in return, a washhouse with 
the water laid into it from my redoubtable well 
close by. The restoration of the room and the 
building of the washhouse have therefore lately 
been my fresh building feats. 

The restoration of this room meant, first, build- 
ing up the doorway into the farm kitchen with a 
double brick wall, interlined with sand. This 
done, the sound-tight barrier erected between us 
and them revealed the fact that our chimney 
smoked till all was black and blue. Inquiry 
.elicited the mournful news that the chimney 
never hadn’t drawn except when that there door 
was open. As that there door was now two solid 
lined walls, this smoke phenomenon was depress- 
ing. І consulted experts and was told that a cowl 
was the only hope. Consequently, a cowl was 
procured and fixed. We are not proud of it. 
Left to choose, it is not a thing we should have 
selected to plant on an old chimney above a 
thatched roof, but there was no other hope, so 
we bear with it. It has been painted green to 
make it less aggressive, and I fondly fancy that 
“the House with the Green Cowl’ might make 
rather a fascinating title for a book, 
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The next thing was to lay a wooden floor for 
warmth above the cold stone one. Then came 
the distempering of walls to a shade of pale sun- 
shine—which is the Rainbow Maker’s choice—a 
warm butter gold, with window paint to match. 
This tint makes the most perfect background to 
the black and gold furniture and picture frames 
and tortoiseshell and Chippendale. Likewise, it 
shows up the weird ceiling, which is a tangle of 
oak beams. One is the thickest in the village. 
Its twin is somewhat slimmer but it has a colossal 
patch at one end, a patch of oak six inches thick 
and two feet long, secured with a huge nail owning 
a head larger than a half-crown. 

What joy it is to gain possession of it! The 
entrance is from the Room of Shadow, through a low 
doorway in a wall five feet thick of rough granite. 
I love rooms that open out of one another, espe- 
cially when they are such contrasts. When the 
Room of Shadow is shut up in hot weather, to 
look through the deep doorway makes one blink. 
The Room of Sunshine, with its rich furniture and 
silver, its pale golden walls, splashed all over with 
six-inch rainbows from the crystal ball, is a different 
world to the restful blue-green gloom and black 
oak of the Shadow Room. Then, in winter, I am 
“ Alice through the Looking-glass,” because, as 
we stand in the doorway of the Room of Shadow, 
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we can see the Sunshine Room fire reflected in a 
mirror on the farthest wall. I need never go in 
to see how the fire is. All I do is to glance through 
the doorway into the mirror. The Room of Sun- 
shine on a winter’s night is pure joy. Up in the 
freezing wind, the cowl sedges and grunts, sending 
wireless messages down the chimney to us about 
the coldness of the air and which stars are up and 
whether the Moon is cloudless. We sit by a 
glowing fire, listening to his plaints, the kind of 
fire which is one mass of deep vermilion red with- 
out a flame, “а solid core of heat’ which shines 
on the tarred sides of the open chimney till they 
are almost as red. I call this glow “ The red lime- 
light.” The lamp with the rose-coloured shade 
burns on the table, and through the unshuttered 
east window comes the blue moonlight, which 
stains the tiger skin with pools of ghostly colour. 
The room, then, is a thing from stageland, and one 
half expects the heroine to come on through the 
door at the foot of the granite stairs, over which 
is draped a curtain of chintz, covered with sprawl- 
ing tulips and roses, to match the window valances 
and the chimney screen. 

This bit of building was peculiarly fascinating, 
as it was, once again, the mixture of old and new, 
the restoration of the old room inside the house, 
and the building of the new washhouse in the 
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open. I am insufferably proud of that washhouse. 
I have had it sunk instead of raised, sunk in an 
old bit of walled garden or court outside the back 
door of the farmhouse. This sinking has pre- 
vented any interception of one ray of sunshine, 
and only means two steps down for the farmer's 
wife, which is nothing. We used the three sides 
of the existing garden wall, and I have given 
them a cement floor, which can be swamped with 
water without damage, besides a pump inside, and 
the copper with a little pipe chimney. For the 
pump I have had a brick trough built, large 
enough to bath all the babies in if their mother 
wanted to, from which trough runs a pipe to carry 
away all waste water out of doors. The wash- 
house is large enough, too, to contain the separator, 
and I put in two glass skylights, besides a big 
window, so that there may be plenty of light. 
Frankly, I covet this washhouse. I do love a 
place with water under the roof, a place that you 
can mudlark in without measure and yet never 
damage. It saves so much dirt and work in the 
farm, such a place, for all the milk can be carried 
straight into it from the shippen to be separated 
without messing up the dairy. Then, the calves’ 
food can be prepared there, besides having all the 
laundry work done there too. A second pipe has 
been риф into my well, where the water is ice cold, 
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coming, as it does, entirely from white granite, and 
this water for butter in hot weather is beyond 
price. Often, І cast wistful glances into the 
washhouse and then go to console myself firmly 
with the Room of Sunshine. 

One of the joys of building is the association 
with the native men and the pleasure of their 
sweet, quaint ways. While the room was in 
progress a young mason was operating there, and, 
instead of coming to and fro through the Room 
of Shadow, he meekly clomb in and out of a window 
to avoid disturbing us. On one occasion, though 
he knew I was sitting only a few yards from him, 
he climbed out of the window, walked through 
the garden, round by the farmyard, to this door, 
politely rang the bell and meekly demanded a 
candle. I fear I should never have sufficient 
manners for such an elaborate procedure. 

The solidity of the washhouse walls filled the 
thatcher with awe, accustomed though he is to 
their ways here. One morning, when the mason 
was absent, I found the thatcher silently gazing 
at the masses of plastered granite that were slowly 
rearing their way skywards. At last he turned 
to me. “ What be ’en building, then, Miss, a 
washhouse—or a fort? ” 

Knowing the British solidness of his work, the 
Man who made the window was once justly 
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annoyed with a farmer tenant from © down about.” 
A new door, in half doors one above the other, 
was being put in the cow shippen, and the farmer 
complained that the first half was too low and his 
cows would jump it. 

The Man who made the window fixed a withering 
glance upon him and asked bitingly : “ What do 
"ee keep, then, cows—or deer? ” 

When the washhouse skylights were under dis- 
cussion, he, one day, brought samples of glass for 
me to see. Some was ground glass, some plain. 
Neither conveyed anything to me, so I prayed for 
guidance. Then it transpired that price was the 
point. 

Later, the mason came with samples of nails 
and slates. He is a very fine man with well-cut 
features, bright blue eyes and beautiful teeth. 
He laid his wares out on the step and invited my 
selection. I know even less about slates and nails 
than I know about glass, so my reply was allegorical. 
I said: “ William, will you go and write the next 
chapter of my book for me, and do you prefer a 
Blick or a Remington typewriter for the job? ” 

He grasped it and looked up, twinkling. “ Well, 
Miss, I reckon you don’t know much about such 
things, but ‘tis a question of price. See?” And 
he explained 

The trouble they take! One day I went into 
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the washhouse when he and the Man who made 
the window were both there. I peered in and 
saw that some portentous problem was on hand. 
In fact, it was obviously more than my place was 
worth even to speak, so I stole silently to a shadowy 
corner behind them and waited. The mason was 
fixing supports above the pump trough. On 
these, the Man who made the window was poising 
a long, wooden, shelf-like article. Times, they 
took it all to bits and started again. At last, it 
seemed right, but the Man who made the window 
was not really satisfied. Bidding the mason to 
“ bide a minute, ВШ,” he fetched his spirit level. 
This he placed on the beam and both men gazed 
in breathless silence. Then it was passed as 
correct, and, turning to me, with a happy smile, 
the Man who made the window announced, © That 
be the shelf to hold the soap and soda, Miss.” 


СНАРТЕВ ХҮП 
KILLING TIME 


SOMETIMES I am patronizingly asked how I 
manage to kill time on Dartmoor. I usually reply 
it is Time who kills me. Certainly we kill our 
friends, and the mystery to the Rainbow Maker 
and me is why any one ever comes to see us at all. 
The more intimate the friend, the worse he or she 
is treated. We try, or I always try, to be polite 
to stranger pilgrims. The Rainbow Maker, who 
is a poor dissembler, does not invariably even try 
to be polite. At times she is cataleptic with 
fatigue, and at other times she is severe. This is 
when she thinks I am being overworked. I 
remem ber, one afternoon, when she frightened three 
lovely ladies—actively frightened them. It hap- 
pened to be rather a busy day with pilgrims. Five 
were already in the dining-room looking at picture 
post cards, several were in the drawing-room, three 
were waiting outside the window in a car, and 
another three arrived on the step. When I left 


the other two sets already inside the house, and went 
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to attend to those waiting on the step, I discovered 
the Rainbow Maker loose in the hall. What her 
original idea had been she did not seem to know, 
nor did she know where she wanted to go. When 
I opened the door and she realized that she was 
wedged between five people in the dining-room and 
three in the hall, she collapsed suddenly into the 
hall chair—the wicker one under the cuckoo clock 
—and gazed drearily into Africa. I admitted the 
three, and brought them in. As we passed the 
Rainbow Maker in single file, I said politely, by 
way of introduction, “ That is the Rainbow 
Maker.” She took no notice, but continued to 
stare into Africa. I repeated the remark a little 
louder, and the leading lady remarked, nervoisly, 
“ Oh, that is the Rainbow Maker, is it?’’ exactly 
іп the way she would have said, ‘“‘ Oh, that cabinet 
is Indian, is it?” We stood still and looked at 
the Rainbow Maker for some time; but she neither 
turned her head, spoke, nor even blinked. The 
Dark Continent absorbed her. So I gave it up, 
and took them on, with shattered nerves, to see 
the rest of the house. I know they thought she 
was in а cataleptic trance, but they were too polite 
to say so. This state with her is not incivility; 
it is not even inhospitality. It is exhaustion. 
There always in this house seems to be some 
unexpected uproar going on which requires errands 
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to all points of the compass, and there is never any 
one to do the errands, as we all work sixteen hours 
a day at the ordinary routine, with no reservists 
for emergencies. Consequently, our friends find 
themselves playing the unrehearsed parts of re- 
servists. They come for rest, and they stay either 
in the Rainbow Maker’s cottage or in rooms in 
various parts of the village. When they arrive 
to pay a polite call, they encounter two treat- 
ments, Either I meet them on the doorstep, 
remarking, “ Oh, І am awfully sorry I can’t ask 
you in, but we have just had an urgent letter from 
a lady who wants rooms on Tuesday. Would you 
be so angelic as to go round to these places and get 
back here with all the answers by 2.80, and then 
wait while we write and take the letter to the post ? 
Thank you very much.” Before they have time 
to scream, a list is thrust into their hands, and the 
door is shut in their faces. 

All our errands have two acts, so to speak. 
They are not the kind which you can do on your 
way for an expedition. They always mean cutting 
up a day by having to get back for consultation 
before post-time. The other reception is when 
visitors are reluctantly admitted to find me 
frenziedly typing against time, and the Rainbow 
Maker finishing an urgent necklace for the after- 
noon post. She never looks up, but merely mur- 
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murs, ‘‘ Good morning.” I pause my clatter, and 
say, ““Oh, how do you do? It’s so kind of you 
to come. Would you mind sitting down over 
there and looking at Punch till we have done? I 
am sorry we can’t talk, because it puts her out in 
counting the beads.” Then I resume my clatter, 
and the visitor, instead of throwing a boot at my 
head and departing in blue flame, sits down for 
nearly an hour in silence, waiting till permission 
is granted to speak. 

Two friends this summer were worse treated 
than any. I don’t quite know why. Possibly it 
was that they were more meekly and touchingly 
determined to see something of us than the rest. 
The first was a girl who was staying in the village, 
who used to come to us by the road visible from the 
window. The Rainbow Maker, sitting therein, 
spotted her first, and remarked, ©“ If that is Miss 
B , catch her at the door and ask her to take 
this note for me to C——, and bring the answer 
back before lunch.” This kind of thing went on 
for a fortnight. 

The other friend was a man, a meek, gentle, 
kind, quiet creature, who came every morning for 
three weeks without missing once. He was told 
never to knock or ring, but to come in. Some of 
our friends are given that order; it saves so much 
answering of the door. At first they are naturally 
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too polite to obey. They begin by ringing; but 
such a torrent of abuse in two different voices floats 
out at them that they abandon politeness, and 
learn to walk in. This man, after being shouted 
at several mornings running, learned to walk gently 
in, find a chair and the newspaper without speaking, 
and sit still, till he was hustled out of the way by 
me starting to cook lunch in a violent hurry. I 
used to bear down upon him, buttoning up my blue 
pinny as I charged, remarking, “Do you mind 
sitting over there now? You are in the way of 
the oven here.” Hastily he would move his seat 
and retire to the indicated chair. Then the Rain- 
bow Maker would suddenly finish a necklace, look 
round with a glassy stare, and see him sitting by 
her davenport where she wanted to write letters. 
Quite dispassionately she and I would then discuss 
the best place for him to be moved to again—and he 
was moved. As a matter of fact, the safest for 
him would have been in the open fireplace inside 
the fender, but this never struck him. If he made 
a feeble effort to leave the house, this was negatived 
with yells of disapproval from us both, on the 
ground that he must wait and post our letters. 
He was never unchained till just before lunch- 
time, and was then hustled off lest he should be 
late for his own lunch. As I say, this took place 
every day (except Sundays) for three weeks. He 
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seemed to prefer seeing us even on these terms, 
rather than not at all. 

While a heartless country had possession of Mr. 
Bluejacket for coast defence, life was, of course, 
extremely intricate, because his was the heaviest 
work, and male labour was unprocurable. We 
used therefore to gaze with appraising eyes at the 
muscular proportions of our men friends, and 
calculate which job he had better be put to. One 
unfortunate young man managed to get four days’ 
leave, which he craved to spend out of doors on 
the moor. The first afternoon I started for a walk 
with him, came back without him at 4 p.m. and 
began to get tea. 

‘““What have you done with Plantagenet de 
Courcy ?”’ asked the Rainbow Maker. 

“ Put him into the linhay to cut up faggot-wood. 
He loves cutting up wood,” I added, in response 
to a gleam in the maternal eye. 

She did not reply, but listened thoughtfully 
all tea-time to dreary distant bumpings from the 
regions of our wood linhay. That afternoon 
Plantagenet de Courcy cut up five bundles of faggot- 
wood—no mean feat. Next day when I returned 
alone at tea-time, I volunteered the information 
that he was weeding the lily-bed. 

“ Aren’t you going to give him some tea?” 
asked the Rainbow Maker, shocked. 
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“ He never has tea. Hates the meal. Besides, 
if he loses any time, he won’t have done by dark.” 

Such is the forgivingness of man that, when he 
got back, this ill-treated friend wrote saying his 
two happiest afternoons were those he spent cutting 
wood and weeding. I am convinced it was not 
satire, and how much sweeter it is to be served for 
love by gentlemen than for money by inferiors ! 

My most intimate friend had the experience of 
his life one autumn day. He arrived to visit the 
chapel at 11 a.m., accidentally encountering me 
outside in a cap and large blue pinafore shaking 
curtains. He asked, with much sympathy, if he 
could do anything; to which I sadly replied, “‘I 
don’t think so. I am past help and am doing all 
the work to-day.” 

With much spirit he thrust his services on me, 
came in, took off his boots, and turned to. Besides 
all the ordinary work of the house, I was changing 
the curtains for winter—a fearsome task, during 
which I learnt the truth of old Granny Caunter’s 
remark, “ А house with many windows be only 
fit for gentry.” Many windows do cost time and 
money. The friend first helped me to take the 
summer curtains off the poles, and replace these 
by the winter ones. During this process he suffered 
a good deal of damage by getting hit over the head 
with the other end of the rod, or else having it 
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poked suddenly into his eye. His worst anxiety, 
however, was while he was helping me to nail up 
the chimney screen in the dining-room. Above us, 
on the high mantel-shelf, was the row of ancestral 
copper pans. At the first blow of my hammer a 
loud slithering began. He exclaimed nervously, 
“ Look out !” I took no notice whatever, but con- 
tinued to hammer. Не sprang behind me, like 
a wicket-keeper, and caught the brass kettle-stand 
with his right. Still I hammered. Following that 
came the copper coffee-pot, which he stopped with 
his left, though the handle, which is loose, shot out 
into the fender. Two brass fish-slices began to 
descend, but were jammed by the saucepans in 
front of them. Then the large preserving-pan, 
weighing about fifty pounds, awoke from a trance. 
He reached over my head and fielded that at the 
risk of his life, by which time I had finished. It was 
then about noon, so we washed up the breakfast- 
things. I washed and he wiped. His gold pince- 
nez and signet-ring lent quite an air to the scullery. 
He wiped very slowly, very vigorously. I finished 
washing long, long before he had done the corre- 
sponding wiping. That done, I sent him out to the 
linhay to carry in a basket of coke for me. He 
could not find the shovel, so loaded the basket with 
his hands, and then had to clean under the pump. 


After that he carried in water, and carried out 
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buckets of waste. The moor being such a painfully 
tidy place, with, of course, no dustmen and dust- 
carts, such things as cinders, orange-peel, tea- 
leaves, banana-skins, and other solid matter have 
to be carried to their own burial-place across the 
farmyard. Не did all this quite nicely, and then 
came back inquiring what next. To which I 
responded, “‘ Next, while І get lunch, take on the 
rôle of hall-porter. Sit on the oak chair by the 
door, nursing the coal-hammer and the billhook, and 
kill any inquiring stranger who wants to see me before 
І am ready.” Не grunted with joy, and trotted off. 
As far as I know, no one did come. Anyway, I 
never found any traces of justifiable homicide. 

Just before his lunch-time, I graciously permitted 
him to go. He returned on tiptoe before tea, and 
crept quietly into chapel to pursue his belated 
devotions. But he had not been there two minutes 
before the door opened, and a phantom hand 
beckoned him out. Не followed, and the phantom 
hand indicated a full bucket and an empty can on 
the doorstep, both requiring attention. He has 
very expressive eyebrows, and he raised them at the 
sight, with an air which said more clearly than 
clumsy words, “ Again! Why, I did both those two 
hours ago. How has she done it in the time? ” 

If any one is yearning to kill time on the moor, 
they know where to apply for the sport. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ARTLESSNESS 


Іт began with the lantern. Some idiot broke 
two of its glass panels, with the natural result that 
a high wind always extinguished the candle, when 
one was far from home without matches. I be- 
sought the Man who made the window to cut me 
some new panels. After waiting six or seven years, 
I lost my temper and asked the afflicted postman 
if he dealt in such things, being a cabinetmaker 
by trade and only a deliverer of letters on a fifteen- 
mile round simply for the purpose of killing a little 
time daily. Не said, “ Yes, fey,” he could take the 
lantern out in the bag with the mails and bring 
it back with them, next day. So I hurriedly 
despatched it in all its naked splendour without 
even а bit of newspaper round it. А stumpy candle 
end was still sticking forlornly in the socket. 
Next day, the lantern returned with nice new 
panels—and the elderly candle end returned also. 

When the Man who made the window was laying 


the wooden floor in the Room of Sunshine, he 
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appeared one afternoon, early after lunch, and 
severely demanded a flasket. He is quite square, 
and when he says a thing has to be done, I do it. 
I sent him an empty flasket and went for a walk. 
Returning at tea-time, I found the flasket awaiting 
me on the doorstep. It was neatly piled with 
delicious little chunks of square wooden blocks 
and sprinkled with a selection of shavings. You 
never saw such а basketful of fire-lighters. I 
inquired why this thusness, and the Man who made 
the window, with unabated severity, explained that 
wood and shavings from work were the perquisite 
of the employer. He was impervious to my 
eloquent explanations that if I were a carpenter 
I should take all such things home in a sack for 
my own fire. However I may try, I never manage 
to corrupt these people. 

A few days ago, I sent a telegram to some one 
in the district. During the evening, I received 
a small package containing a little piece of paper 
and ninepence. On the paper was written, 
“ Madam, your ninepence. I saw Mr. B. passing, 
so handed him your message.” Personally, I 
should have collared the ninepence. 

There is a dear man whose Sabbaths we make 
hideous. It is his one day of rest from a very 
strenuous avocation, and any wise man would be 
_ thankful to rest. His idea of joy, however, is 
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apparently to take the Rainbow Maker to church 
or to the Wesleyan chapel, on and off all day. 
What strange ideas of rest some men have! 
Yesterday, a postman on a distant round turned 
up here during the afternoon, to my intense astonish- 
ment. He isa great and valued friend, and I asked 
whatever he was doing on the loose at that hour, 
without mails and in an alien district. He answered 
serenely, “‘ Oh, just having a little holiday,” and 
produced a basket containing ten pounds of huge 
apples for me and a whopping bunch of double 
daffodils. To carry that six miles up a hill two and a 
half long was his notion of a holiday. 

The Rainbow Maker’s man is equally insatiable. 
He arrives here in good time for church, lifts her 
out, settles her in her chair, attending to rugs, 
cushions, sticks, muffs, bags, and five thousand 
other inpedimenta better than any trained nurse 
could. Then he trundles her to church along the 
winding lane, much to the terror of any stray motor- 
ear which may be Sabbath-breaking. Cars are 
terrified of the Rainbow Maker. A friend of ours, 
calling here one Sunday morning with his car, asked 
after her, and I said, “ You'll meet her. She will 
be in the lane coming home.” He retorted, “I 
shall not. Now I know, I shall go round the other 
way. And he did, though it was a rotten road 
and further. Having shattered the nerves of any 
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motor, the charioteer gets her safely to church, and 
then ensues an orgy of unpacking, door-opening 
and propping, lifting down steps, and many other 
ceremonies. He brings her home about 1 p.m., 
and turns up here at 2.15 again for chapel. This 
is further than church, and one afternoon, as they 
were coming out, some of the men considered 
it was “‘ offering for rain,” and gathered round 
the chair to give good advice. One suggested a 
mackintosh apron for the chair. Another put his 
money on a cloak. The Man of Rest listened 
in superior silence till the discussion was exhausted, 
and then said, “ If so be it should come to rain, I 
shall take off my own coat and put it on her, so 
you needn't be ишелеп that I should let her get 
wet, if it was ever so.’ 

The Rainbow Maker was gat consulted in the 
matter at all. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MOORLAND DENTISTRY 


UNFORTUNATELY, residence on Dartmoor does 
not render one immune from dental trouble, but, 
generally speaking, our distance from civilization 
simplifies the horrors of dentistry and reduces it 
to the one final cure for all such ills—extraction. 
We are too far afield to embark upon the subtleties 
of stopping. So we live with an invalid tooth 
until life is no longer worth living and then get 
rid of it. 

In the days of long ago, before dentists settled 
even in the towns, local talent coped with the evil. 
Methods were various. The other day, meeting 
a farmer friend with a face swelled out of all outline 
and one black eye, I discussed teeth with him. 

“ I can mind,” he began indistinctly, “ for years 
agone when I had just such a tooth as this be; 
*twas past all bearing, and I walked over to Water- 
gate to have ’en tooked out. Old Bill Hannaford, 
the taxgatherer, used to take out teeth when 


her’d a-got the nerve to. But twadn’t always 
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her had the nerve, like. Well, day I went, the 
pain was well by time I got there, but I wadn’t 
going to come home along with that tooth in my 
head. The old feller were so nervous that day, 
the pliers rattled again my teeth like money chink- 
ing in a man’s pocket. He tooked two pulls and 
couldn’t move ’en, and then said he reckoned us 
had better lave ’en bide. I wouldn't do no such 
fulish thing, so he made me sit down ’pon the door- 
step, and tooked my head жееп his knees and 
got ’еп out like that.” 

“ How ghastly !” I shuddered. 

“ Next time,” he went on, with a twinkle, “ I 
tooked out my own. With pliers in front of a 
glass. But I never shan’t do that no more. I 
sweated streams, I reckon.” 

The oldest of the old folk tell of a woman dentist 
who is always spoken of with veneration. Where 
she learnt the art, no one knows, but they all say 
“ her never hurted.”’ ‘‘ Her was very gentle, like, 
and always wropt up the forcep in wadding, be- 
cause her said *twas cruel to touch the tooth with 
the naked steel, and if didn’t come out first time, 
her tried again till it did.” She, poor old soul, has 
long since passed to where such troubles are 
unknown. | 

Now, we have two ways of seeking alleviation. 
Either we journey out to the dentist or he travels 
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out to us. He is a very humane man and he loves 
the moor, so when time permits he is always game 
to visit us by appointment after his day’s work is 
done at the nearest town. When I know that he 
is coming, I send round to likely cases, giving 
them the day and hour. I remember on one such 
day a friend invited me to tea, and I declined, 
explaining that I was having “ а dental at home.” 
She burrowed—and then laughed as I have seldom 
seen a woman laugh. The programme always 
follows the same routine. The dentist arrives in 
his car and has tea, and we discourse of anything 
rather than dentistry. Then he is led into the 
next room and established in the Dartmoor window, 
where there is a good light, with a clean bare table, 
hot water, basins, towels and glasses. If I am 
having anything done, I take the chair first. On 
one occasion I craved the extraction of a root. 
A double tooth had become too frail for its stopping 
and had broken, leaving the root in. Now I 
disapprove of roots even when they are apparently 
happy and harmless. 

Also I disapprove of alleviatives. I have tried 
every form and prefer a plain forcep and a smile 
to anything. I sat down, outwardly calm, in- 
wardly feeling like a jelly, and he burrowed with a 
forcep. After a bit I decided I had had enough 
of that particular fun and said so. 
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He was obviously disappointed, but behaved 
honourably and released me instantly. I took 
a walk round the room, thought it over, and said 
we would go on. We did—and he got it out, 
whole. But if you flatter yourself that you know 
what pain is, don’t decide until you have tried 
having out a buried tooth root with a plain forcep. 

After that, I fetched in one patient after another, 
each more or less pea-green with misery, shut 
them in and waited. Now and then mufiled 
shrieks reached us, though they all had the novo- 
caine injection. 

One or two came to have nice new teeth inspected 
or fitted. Altogether, after a dental at home, you 
feel that an uncommonly good day’s work has 
been done, and the horrors of dentistry are never 
so great when you are sitting in your own familiar 
chair, gazing out at your silent, sympathetic old 
tor friends. 

The dentist is quite well known by sight now 
all over the moor. On one occasion something 
went wrong with his car in one of the lanes and 
he got out to tinker. While he was operating, the 
head of an old man suddenly popped up from 
behind a hedge and a voice remarked, “ Ah, 
maister, that bain’t such easy work as pulling 
teeth, I reckon.” The dentist was much tickled 
at being recognized. 
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Another time, he was enjoying a moor trip 
for pleasure on a Sunday morning, and called 
at a farm for a glass of milk. Неге, too, he was 
instantly recognized, and the farmer asked, ner- 
vously, if he minded taking out teeth on a Sunday. 
Being reassured, he said if the dentist would not 
mind waiting half an hour, the girl Annie was that 
mad with the toothache her’d a-gone to church 
to see if that would stop it. The farmer clearly 
preferred human methods and sped to church, 
fetching the sufferer out in the middle of the 
service. The offending tooth was extracted and the 
dentist continued his way. 

When we go to him, it is a solemn matter. 
First, we have to fit a conveyance in with the 
toothache, and with his day at the nearest town 
twelve miles distant. It usually happens, of 
course, either that the tooth doesn’t begin to ache 
till the day after he has vanished for a week, or else 
that no horse or car can be obtained. So we have 
to prepare long ahead and bear the tooth as best 
we may. The distance in hill country means a 
day’s absence from home, so some duties have to 
be performed the previous day in preparation. 
The bravest spirits, having regard to the time and 
expense involved in this journey, have a verbal 
agreement with the dentist that no tooth is to be 
taken out unless he guarantees to send them home 
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with a new one in its place. This he does, though 
he disapproves poisonously. He makes it clear 
that it is done at the patient’s risk. He is not 
responsible for the pain caused by planting a new 
tooth in a raw hole, nor for subsequent shrinkage. 
That settled, he sets to work, produces wax-moulds, 
plaster of Paris moulds, all sorts of wonderful 
unknown aarticles, including cards and cards of 
bright new teeth which look like collections of oval 
shells or pearls. The process then takes three 
hours, and I have never heard of a patient who 
suffered any subsequent pain, or who was afflicted 
with any shrinkage necessitating alteration. 
Dwellers on the moor are favoured and receive 
the very cleverest of his clever work. 

I have lately been out to him for three extrac- 
tions. He agrees with the kind old dame of long 
ago that the clutch of cold raw steel on a tender 
tooth is barbarous, so he warms his forceps till the 
clutch is imperceptible. He removed my fatal 
three with his usual skill, and, as usual, I forbore 
to squawk. I always tell him it is really worse 
for him than for me when I have teeth out, because 
the responsibility rests with him. All I have to 
do is to sit still. І can fancy how awful a dentist 
must feel if a tooth breaks or doesn’t come out as 
easily as he expects. One dentist told me there 
is no profession which is such a nerve-strain on the 
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operator, and it is quite usual for a dentist’s pulse 
and temperature to be well above normal during 
his operating hours. 

“ I suppose,’ І began confidentially, after the 
three were past aching for ever, “that there is no 
class of man on earth who is as dreaded as a dentist. 
Doesn’t it seem sad that every one who comes 
should dread the sight of you?” 

He sighed and, to my delight, took a seat. It is 
always enthralling to interview a man about his 
trade. 

<“ Yes. But we quite appreciate that and we 
feel for them. Often, we get people who come 
and go away again without having anything done. 
Well, it’s no use being impatient. Humour them 
and say, ‘ Oh, well, if you are passing to-morrow, 
I will just have a look at it. No, I won’t touch it,’ 
апа bring them on to it by degrees.” 

“ You know, it really is not as bad as we think— 
extraction, is it?” 

“ No,” he answered with much promptness. 
“ It’s the dread of it in advance. Many people 
tell me, after it is over, that the worst thing is 
walking up my stairs.” 

Oh, but it isn’t. Think of the night before 
when you collapse inwardly and decide to put 
everything off by wire. Think of waking in the 
morning and feeling the dread day has come. 
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Think of getting up those stairs with knees that 
have turned to jelly. Think of the farce of the 
comfortable arranging of the chair of torture. The 
very worst moment is when all is arranged, and he 
goes over to the mantelpiece—dentists have such 
a devotion to mantelpieces—and you hear him 
softly returning and you know he has got the 
forceps in his hand. There cannot be a worse 
moment in life than that. 

“ How is it done exactly? It doesn’t feel to be 
force.” 
= “ Itisn’t. Itis knack. I give the tooth a little 
nip with the forcep that makes it jump out. I 
frankly confess I love extracting teeth. I was 
once asked how many a day I take out and I 
counted up. The most, as far as I remember, was 
ninety-eight in а day. IfI had known І would have 
made it the hundred somehow.” And he laughed. 

““Do dentists mind having their own teeth 
out?’’ І asked. I realized I was having the time 
of my life. We hear plenty about dentistry from 
the patient’s standpoint, but I never remember 
hearing anything from the dentist’s. 

He laughed again. ‘‘ We mind more than any 
one. It is a curious illustration of the power of 
human nerves. When we have a tooth out our- 
selves, every worst case we have ever done in our 
lives comes back to us, all rolled into one.” 
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From this we may infer that dentists are human 
and humane, and that the person who most dreads 
dentistry is the dentist himself. Having reached 
this thrilling conclusion, I said good-bye, drove 
home happy, and slept that night with the three 
teeth under my pillow instead of waltzing in my 
jaw. And I know of no greater talisman for peace 
than this. 


`~ 


CHAPTER XX 
MOORLAND FASHIONS 


THE Rainbow Maker has just told me that I 
look like a lop-eared rabbit. She has also severely 
demanded the attendance of a certain toque of 
mine, with its missing wing. She is the milliner, 
tailor, and dressmaker of the establishment, and 
has been greatly annoyed by the once-pair of wings 
in the toque. One got its largest feather broken 
in the wind the other day; since when she has 
clamoured unavailingly to mend it. She ap- 
parently suffers from the delusion that her remark 
about a lop-eared rabbit will reduce me to order. 
It has quite the contrary effect. I have seldom 
laughed so much in my life. I would not cease 
to look like a lop-eared rabbit for anything, and 
that toque will be mended over my dead body. 

But the remark has, naturally, turned my 
thoughts to the fashions, and to the monotonous 
inquiries I receive as to how we manage to clothe 
ourselves prettily if we persist in living on the 


moor and never visit a large town. To which I 
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reply that when you possess a resident Rainbow 
Maker, the thing is simple and exciting. To begin 
with, my aim is to reverse the fashions on every 
point. I even have the heels of new boots altered 
and my hats specially made, rather than be remotely 
near the current fashions in anything. I object 
to looking just like every other woman—as if I 
had been machine-made and run in a mould. I 
prefer to look like a lop-eared rabbit. 

Speaking of hats, I always wear a sailor or an 
Eton straw in summer. As it has been long extinct, 
I do not know the name by which it is remembered 
—or forgotten. At one epoch, it became, I think, 
a “boater.”” Each spring I open the millinery 
season by writing to a London firm for a “ youth’s 
white straw-boater, or Eton or sailor hat,” describ- 
ing it, and saying it must be size seven and one- 
eighth inch in the head. As I never wear pads 
or frames in my hair, my head is the normal size. 
But such an order from a woman makes the shop- 
people very suspicious. They are sure among 
themselves that I am not a youth, and they think 
that I have made a mistake in the size for a woman, 
which according to them ought to be about nine 
and seven-eighths. They write an obsequious 
letter, acknowledging the order, and begging me 
to re-state size, which is unusually small. I 


irritably re-state, mentioning that, as said, it is 
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a youth’s which is required. This silences them, 
and the hat appears, after an interval of three 
weeks or so. At times I guiltily wonder if seven 
and one-eighth is small for a youth, and if it has 
been specially made for me ! 

Concerning dresses, my career has been uncom- 
monly exciting for the past two years or so, because 
I am clothed entirely in cast-off garments of the 
Rainbow Maker’s. Each costume has what I call 
her “ hall-mark.” When you meet me ір a skirt 
with a broad band of military braid round the hem 
and the sleeves with cuffs of the same braid, you 
will know it belongs to the Rainbow Maker—that 
it has, in fact, belonged to her for so many years 
that no original stuff of it is left with which to 
lengthen it for me. In this case, military braid 
both lengthens and conceals a joined hem. There 
is a difference of seven inches between our heights, 
arm-lengths in proportion. 

No amount of conventional costumes dully made 
for one every year in shops can compare with the 
excitement of home-dressmaking. The Rainbow 
Maker not only makes everything, including tea- 
gowns and outdoor coats, but she does far more 
difficult things. As I say, she edits her costumes 
for me—a thing no dressmaker either could or 
would do. I possess now a certain brown serge 
costume; seeing which, people “ wonder how much 
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a year Miss Beatrice To Venton spends on her 
clothes.” It began life twelve years ago as the 
Rainbow Maker’s winter costume in the form of a 
skirt and a Russian coat with long basques. After 
eight or nine years, during which it went through 
several transformations in shape, it was handed to 
me. There was then only enough left of it to 
make a skirt, and a short Zouave coat. With 
much perseverance, we matched the colour suff- 
ciently well, and made a waistcoat. I wore the 
whole thing with a set of crushed turquoise buttons 
and buckle. It was these, of course, which made 
it look expensive. Then the Zouave and the skirt 
and the waistcoat all turned different browns, and 
the Zouave, always a tight fit, shrunk till I could 
hardly get into it; so its sleeves were extracted, 
and the rest was reverently buried. The sleeves 
were put into the waistcoat, thus making a com- 
plete dress, which was then sent to be dyed one 
shade darker. This brought it out all the same 
colour. I darned and patched the rents under 
the arms, the Rainbow Maker put on a green 
velveteen collar, and, since Swiss belts are pre- 
historic, I had a green satin Swiss belt made 
of the same shade. I also sent a long white 
woollen coat which I had worn for two summers 
to be dyed the same green, and I now wear the 
complete costume once more. As the finishing 
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touch, the Rainbow Maker created a green velveteen 
toque (not velvet, mind), whose cuttings supplied 
the collar. 

Another exciting costume of the Rainbow 
Maker’s was the illustrious tweed dress which 
matched the Tweed Dog. When it reached me, 
after being worn for several years by her, it was 
in the form of a short bolero coatee and a short 
skirt. The bolero sleeves were too short even for 
the “ hall-mark ’’; so we got a little brown serge 
cutting from the above brown dress, which was 
then young, and made a waistcoat and under- 
sleeves for the tweed. I wore it for eight years— 
till, in fact, even the Rainbow Maker struck, and 
said she would burn it. With enormous diplomacy, 
I achieved a compromise, sent it to be dyed black, 
turned up the bottom yet again, put the ©“ hall- 
mark ” on in black, and wore it for two years with 
a black-and-white shirt, crimson satin belt and 
stock, and gold-and-crimson braid edging the skirt 
and Zouave. I have it still, and always shall have 
it—for gardening. I am, in fact, usually wearing 
it, covered by a shabby blue linen gardening-coat, 
with a sailor hat over one eye and galoshes large 
enough to fit the Giant Blunderbore below the 
very short skirt when the most illustrious pilgrims 
arrive in sumptuous motor-cars, craving permission 
to snapshot me and the house. 
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I have got one dress of my very own that never 
was the Rainbow Maker’s. It was a very thick, 
very pretty black-and-gray striped flannel, a 
remnant of eight yards, which a manufacturing 
firm bestowed on us for eight shillings. It began 
life as a morning-gown, with a cloak to throw 
over it lined with crimson Italian cloth. I wore 
it for two years. Then the Rainbow Maker had 
one fell day with it all and her cutting-out scissors, 
and there emerged a smart whole costume of dress, 
with bodice, and short bolero, all to match. It did 
not have to have the “ ҺаП-тагк” anywhere. 
We lined the skirt with the cloak lining, got some 
crimson satin for the bolero lining, and I wore it 
with a crimson satin belt for five years. This 
summer I had it dyed black, and put a handsome 
deep cream ecru lace collar on it. To my unutter- 
able joy, one lady this summer recognized it. I 
could have wept with delight. More than half 
the excitement of Dartmoor fashions is gone if 
your friends do not know the genealogy of each 
costume. 

My white summer dress, however, has, I proudly 
hope, the most extraordinary history of all. I 
have worn it seven years so far. A certain kindly 
old bishop with a thrifty soul had presented to him 
an exquisite pair of real Jaeger sheets to take about 
with him when travelling, as a precaution against 
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damp beds. Hearing that the Rainbow Maker 
suffered from rheumatism, he packed them up, all 
by himself, and sent them to her. When they 
arrived, their softness, fineness, and lovely cream 
tint touched our feminine hearts almost to tears. 
It was unthinkable to waste them on a bed. The 
Rainbow Maker set to work with paper patterns, 
and cut from them a whole white dress for me and 
a skirt for herself. The material is like the finest 
most beautiful cashmere, and, of course, washes 
indefinitely. We wrote to tell the bishop, and the 
thing that summer was the joke of episcopal circles. 
Another bishop wrote, saying every one now knew 
my true character, since a bishop who knew me 
well had put me into a white sheet. Yet a third 
asked if he might send the candle to complete the 
penitential outfit. Two or three years later, the 
joke revived when I attended a large °* At Home ” 
in the dress, a national gathering at which many 
prelates were present, and I went round to each 
one, calling their attention to the frock. I am 
wearing it in the photograph, “ In the Lily Bed.” 
The Rainbow Maker’s skirt out of the bishop's 
sheet was subsequently dyed black and worn with 
a coat of black cashmere. 
‚ As I have said, the chief joy about our dresses is 
their histories, provided our friends recognize and 
love them in each renewed aspect. 


IN THE LILY BED, 
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Talking of dress, I have often been asked to 
explain my feelings about colours. Women declare 
that many of my sex feel the same. It is a simple 
explanation—merely that at certain times of the 
day or year and in certain kinds of weather, I 
crave for certain colours. One day, I rise in the 
morning feeling I must wear crimson. Another 
day, the yearning may be for pure scarlet. Some- 
times it is for turquoise. I cannot account for 
why I want a particular colour. Often, I have 
been asked to analyze the motive. This, I never 
сап do. I simply feel “ I must have blue now, 
or I shall faint.” 

Sometimes, the craving for one particular colour 
changes during the day and I alter the colour, even 
to my earrings. One afternoon, I remember, I 
was wearing brown. І said to the Rainbow Maker, 
“ I must get into turquoise or collapse.” She, of 
course, very properly thinks Iam mad. I tottered 
upstairs, and returned in due course, clothed in 
turquoise from toes to ears, including slippers and 
earrings. 

I hope other women feel the same. I dislike 
being singular. 

One thing is quite certain : if I had to wear black 
always, I should unquestionably die of decline. 
It makes me so physically ill that it utterly saps 
my vitality. 
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The Rainbow Maker always has a fearful life 
with me when we have to go into mourning. She 
is obliged to allow little concessions such as tiny 
touches of white or silver, even if only a brooch 
or a collar or diamond ear-studs. But even then 
I cannot hang on more than six months. 

Another thing I sometimes wonder is, have 
certain words and letters and figures different 
colours to other people? They have to те. I 
once propounded this theory to a friend as we were 
driving back from Buckfast one afternoon. He 
was, as usual, unfailingly polite. He is polite to 
me even when I am at my worst. But that after- 
noon, he obviously doubted if I was safe to be at 
large. 

I began by propounding the idea and then told 
him a few examples. For instance, the vowel о to 
me is light blue. A is gray—spelt with an a. 
Printer men sometimes wonder why I fuss so when 
they set up “ gray ” as “grey.”’ Well, this is the 
reason; the vowel а is gray; the vowel е is pale 
drab. And as it dominates the word, my pretty 
iron-granite gray gets changed to clay colour. It 
would utterly spoil my poems. Fancy a “ grey 
boulder ” instead of a “ gray boulder.” 

U is dark-green. Heaps of letters, especially con- 
sonants, are nondescript soft gray green, something 
the colour of a subdued willow leaf. P is deep 
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rose. Sis yellow ochre. No letter is white though 
some аге pale—very pale—gray, such as с. Words 
have colours, according to which letter dominates 
them. “ Sun ” is yellow ochre. ‘“‘ Moon ” is blue. 

I wonder if any one will write to me after reading 
this chapter ? 

Those I do expect to hear from are brain 
specialists—if they ever read anything as frivolous 
as my feeble efforts—warning me that these are 
confirmed symptoms of unmistakable incipient 
insanity, and urging me to place myself under 
treatment at once. 

This will not alarm me, for I once asked a doctor 
лепа what is the difference between a high-class 
brain and others, and he replied, “ In the number 
of convolutions. A fine brain has many con- 
volutions. Yours, for instance, has probably only 
eighteen іп all—like a rabbit’s.” 

I thanked him warmly for this information and 
assured him I could curl and uncurl those eighteen 
convolutions at will, which he denied. 

Of course, I have heard of music producing 
certain colours, but my form of mania is nothing 
whatever to do with music. It is words, letters 
and figures. The figure 8 is pink, 7 is blue, 6 is 
red, 2 is green, 3.is yellow, and 4 brown. 

I have tried every way of reasoning the thing 
out. Take the theory that certain words present 
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certain images to the mind. Well, this does not 
work, or why should “ moon ” be blue? Тһе moon 
is never blue. It is simply blue because, to me, 
the vowel o is blue. Again, even if there were 
images about words, there cannot possibly be about 
figures. Yet figures are as strongly coloured as 
the rest. f 

Sometimes I have wondered whether a brain 
whose whole trade is in words gets developed along 
one line. Few amateurs realize how we authors 
do juggle with words. Especially in writing poetry, 
one may discard a word because the vowel is a 
shade too long, or another because the consonant 
is too heavy. Yet even this would not account for 
colour. Rather, it would belong to the domain of 
sound. Perhaps sound and music are, after all, 
the solution. 

I once discussed this question with a medical 
friend. He had never met the phenomenon, but 
led the talk gently to auras, about which I know 
less than nothing. After a little instruction from 
him, I gather that every one is supposed to have 
an aura, and that there was no reason why I should 
be an exception to this rule. I suggested taking 
him into the Room of Sunshine, which can be made 
the darkest room in Europe by means of its shutters, 
and letting him look for my aura. Another man 
joined him, a man who was by way of being psychic. 
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I was planted in front of the tortoiseshell cabinet 
in the dark, and they stood across the room by the 
door. Before extinguishing the light, I made sure 
that they had matches on them, having in mind 
the huge dead and gone wild beasts with which— 
heads, claws and all—the Rainbow Maker has paved 
that room. 

We blew out the light, and after a bit one man 
said he saw a very pale bluish aura round me. 
The other betted on pale silver-green. They 
neither of them saw anything on each other, and 
I saw nothing on either of them. After a bit, I 
got fatigued by the discussion as to colour and, 
knowing by long experience that no man knows 
the difference between blue and green, not even 
between real blue and real green, I glided to a 
chair at the opposite end of the room and sat down. 

They still sounded as if their faces were turned 
to the cabinet, so I asked if one of them would 
strike a match. Не did, and it revealed them 
gazing fixedly at the cabinet, with their profiles 
turned tome. Ishall never forget their expressions 
when they saw vacancy in my place. When they 
found me eventually in the easy-chair, minus an 
aura and my aura minus me opposite the cabinet— 
well, there are those among my friends who some- 
times wonder if I really shall go to heaven when 
I die. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A NOVEMBER DAY 


NOVEMBER is supposed to be a drab, colourless 
month. But, on the moor, some of our days in 
November are a glory. 

Moonset, sunrise and sunset are at hours when 
one can conveniently see them. 

This morning, when I rose, the full moon was 
sinking in the west, but the moor was brilliant still. 
There was no wind, and the air was as mellow as 
September. Ebon shadows from the hedge bushes 
lay on the white granite road, and the tors still 
wore their night-robes of silver mist. Now and 
then, a home-going owl hooted. 

By the time I had lighted the fire and cooked 
breakfast, dawn was looking in, amber-eyed, 
through the Dartmoor Window. Her eyes were 
the keynote of the day’s colour. From morn till 
noon, from noon till evening, I catch the shades of 
lemon, russet, apricot and gold. They were in 
the mist, on the moor, in the fir plantations, and 


the mist was shot with pensive blue. A smoke- 
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blue and pale amber mist is a marvellous thing, 
and we get days and days of this coloured atmo- 
sphere in November. It is too delicate to call 
mist, too delicate in its transparency. It is more 
an opaque glow from mingled sun and sky. Yet 
its colouring is rich, almost vivid if it were less 
soft. 

Towards sunset a tideless ocean of colour ap- 
peared in the sky. From horizon to horizon it 
stretched; flaming, living, rose-red with touches 
of scarlet on the tips of the little cloud waves: a 
boundless, trackless, tideless ocean of colour and 
light, free from all navigation. 

This died at last to dove gray, a shoreless sea of 
perfect peace, then brightened slowly to silver as 
the moon rose in the east. She swam serenely 
through the little waves, bathing her face till it 
was half hidden in their opaque whiteness. 

At bedtime the owls were calling again, and the 
moon was а silver island in a sea of mother-of-pearl. 


CHAPTER XXII 
DARTMOOR TIMEPIECES 


Сгоскз on the moor are called ‘‘ timepieces.” 
The word probably dates from the days when 
there were other modes of measuring time before 
the comparatively modern clock appeared at all. 

Be this as it may, it is a dear, quaint old phrase 
which one will be sorry to see become obsolete. 

Ours have been at it again. 

In my last book dealing with the subject, I 
chronicled an alarum clock which I had to sit up 
to call in the morning. Lately, I have been 
afflicted with the Other Sort of Teaser, a clock that 
is too conscientious. The other night, I went to 
bed after setting it for6a.m. Iwas duly awakened 
from a righteous slumber to find the clock and my 
watch registering 2.80. 

I only know three swear words, and a horrid 
doubt sometimes assails me as to whether they 
really are swears at all. Anyway, I said them 
with an earnestness which ought to have atoned 


for any other lack and went to sleep. I was 
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reawakened at 5.20. The hands glided past 6 
without a sound. 

The next night, it went at intervals from 2 a.m. 
Viewed in the abstract, its performances were really 
marvellous, for it had suddenly achieved the dis- 
tinction of being able to ring several times a night 
without re-winding. However, as I was not a 
collector of freak timepieces, I sent it to London 
for examination. They kept it and kept it and 
kept it, during which period I was either late in the 
morning or else waking up all night to call myself. 
One glad day, however, it reappeared, and I was 
so rejoiced that I even had a treat and went early 
to bed to celebrate the wanderer’s return. 

What I said on being faithfully awakened at 
2 a.m. I won’t record. That time, I tried a local 
watchmaker, thinking he would probably be more 
versed in local vagaries than guileless Cockneys. 
Apparently my hope was justified, for the clock 
has behaved since with perfect propriety, except 
that it and my watch, both living on my bed-table, 
will, at intervals, stop at the same minute without 
any injury or reason. I wish I knew why they do 
these things on the moor. 

One 29th of August which was a still, fine, gray 
night, I came in from chapel at 9.45 p.m. and noticed 
that my cuckoo in the hall had stopped at that 
hour. It is a large, heavy clock with a pendulum. 
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I went to another room for the time, started it 
on, and retired to bed. 

At breakfast next morning, a friend who was 
staying with us, arrived down lamenting the 
breakage of her watch. She had slept in the other 
wing of the house. I sympathized and asked how 
she did it. 

“Т didn’t do it,” she wailed. “ Thats my 
grievance. I went to bed early, as you know, 
wound my watch as soon as I got upstairs and laid 
it on my bed-table. This morning, I found it had 
stopped, and discovered that the mainspring had 
сопе.” 

A cold chill crept down my spine. 

“© What time did it stop? ” I faltered. 

“ At a quarter to ten.” 

Later, I told a scientific friend all about it. He 
was quite worked up and said I really ought to 
write to the Meteorological Office asking if they had 
any record of earthquake shock that night and 
hour. Rather unnerved, I did so, to receive a 
polite reply which really did not veil the writer’s 
pity for any one living in such a mad place. He 
regretted not having a seismograph instrument, 
nor could he throw any light on the extraordinary 
behaviour of our timepieces. His one really 
overpowering emotion, expressed at length, was 
that it is possible to get timepieces with springs 
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which are impervious to magnetic influences, and 
these he gently urged upon me as the only solution 
to our chronological catastrophes. 

The Rainbow Maker has a clock that hibernates. 

It is a lovely little old Chippendale, an inlaid 
Chippendale with an old silver face and a silver 
bell. It has a watch movement and is a travelling- 
clock, with a beautiful little box lined with velvet. 
It bears up every year till November, then it stops 
and refuses to go again. The first winter it began 
this little game, the Rainbow Maker coaxed it 
by every means she knew to keep going. She 
wrapped its. back up in red flannel and sat it near 
an oil-stove оп a table. It went gaily through the 
day, but stopped during the night. We, neither 
of us, felt strong enough to sit up with it and keep 
the stove in, so it was reluctantly locked up in its 
box and put away. Every early winter the same 
thing happens. About March when the sun gets 
hot, we are suddenly reminded of the Chippendale 
clock’s existence by hearing a stretch, a yawn, a 
sneeze and then a rapid silver strike. 

I promptly pounce on the Rainbow Maker, 
announcing that the voice of the turtle is heard 
once more. Not until real spring has come does 
the clock awaken. It never did these things in 
London, and clearly considers that Dartmoor in 


winter is no fit place for a centenarian timepiece. 
N 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A WHITE AND GOLD DAY 


Wuar а day it has been! And the poor Rainbow 
Maker is mewed up in a town and has seen nothing 
of it. The joy of living, the ecstasy of thanks- 
giving have been painful in their intensity. 

Yesterday, we had a flying and invisible visit 
from King Frost. This morning, I opened my 
happy eyes upon a fairyland, a wonder world. 
It is Sunday, and the Sabbath peace is over every- 
thing. Immediately after breakfast, before waiting 
to dress, I wrapped my old tweed cloak over my 
breakfast gown, and flew, bareheaded, into the 
magic out of doors. 

King Frost has pounced on us unawares, and it 
has made his night’s work much more extraordinary. 
The yet profuse foliage was not expecting him, and 
it stood amazed at its own beauty. Iran down to 
the moor a few yards below this house and brooded, 
entranced. It-was so still that not my lightest hair 
was moved. There was not one tiny fleck of cloud 
in the whole vast expanse of pale green-blue sky. 


How Frost did it in the time I cannot even guess, 
| 178 
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for he had not begun when we went to bed last 
night. And now, every grass blade, every twig, 
leaf, every finger of bracken and thorn of gorse is 
adorned in a wonderful lace veil bespangled with 
seed pearls and diamond dust. Some of the work 
is opaque, most of it, in fact, and on this, when 
finished, he has sprinkled handfuls of the finest 
dust of diamonds. His work is limited to the 
valley. The home hills rose all round us, still clad 
in sharp, clear russet, while the distant ridges were 
soft pale amethyst. Oh, the pearl and diamond 
world in the sunshine against the amethyst ! 
Frost’s work is so wonderful because he never 
conceals the natural shapes or colours as Queen 
Snow does. Her pictures are in broad bold washes. 
His are in the tiniest, finest detail. 

You could see every shade through his delicate 
veil: the red gold of beech, the pale copper of 
bracken, the gold of gorse blossom, the red of the 
berries. Even a ramshackle old gate was decorated 
as lovingly as the most beautiful object in Nature. 
That is where Frost and Sun are so sweet, so 
gracious, so benevolent. Nothing is too low or 
humble for their affection. All along the old gate, 
Frost had worked a marvellous design of grass : 
fine sparkling white frost-grass in all lengths. In 
three inches of the top bar, there must have been 
hundreds of these delicate white blades. 
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I stood there, utterly entranced, once again 
blessing high heaven for its daily miracles on 
Dartmoor. Then up came King Sun, and stood 
with his chin on the highest ridge of moor, gazing 
at Frost and me. Не, too, found it enthralling, 
so enthralling that he began to suck up the lovely 
gemmed veil and absorb it into himself. I was 
rather aggrieved at this, but Frost said I need not 
be, for it only emphasized his magic to do it afresh 
each night. 

Then I turned and came back round the house, 
and at this corner I ran into the Tweed Dog. 
The unexpected meeting was too much for her. 
She did mad dog at once: tore up on to her pet 
bank, at such a pace she nearly put her head 
through the little window; leapt down again, and 
tore round me in a circle, then jumped on the bank 
again, and off and did more circles. I always stand 
quite still when she is doing mad dog, because, 
otherwise, I should probably be upset. She is 
too wild with joy to see where she is going. When 
she had quite finished, I hugged her and went into 
my chapel, she following. 

She does come in there when no one else is there 
to be shocked. Every night, when I go to mount 
guard in chapel for my hour ‘before bedtime, she 
comes in very cautiously, wags a tremulously 
apologetic tail and flops down on a mat with a 
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deep groan of rapture, followed by a mighty sigh, 
then falls asleep. 

But the moment any footstep comes along the 
dark road she is on her feet, with pricked ears, 
looking out. She knows she must not bark in 
chapel, so she does little growls in whispers—so 
faint that I can hardly hear them. If any one 
tried to enter, I think she would tear them to 
pieces. 

From there, I went on to the farmyard simply 
for the sheer joy of seeing the same dear old things 
for the millionth time. The cock turkey was 
there, and his mistress came out as I was contem- 
plating His Handsomeness from a reverent distance 
and asked if I would like to “ smooth him дозуп.” 
I was too petrified to speak, so she caught him 
deftly by his two great wings, and signed to me 
to approach. I did so, and laid a trembling hand 
on his magnificent ruff. Oh, it was fathomless ! 
I stretched out my fingers wide, burrowed and 
could find no bottom. There was no end to the 
glorious masses of deep black-green plumage. 
He made little complaining groans while I burrowed, 
but never attempted to peck. I was permitted 
to stroke his breast in front also, and even to feel 
(under directions) how much corn there was in his 
interior. Then his mistress put her hand before 
his beak and begged him to bite, and he wouldn’t. 
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She pulled out his long red wattles, and stroked 
his beak, and all the time he was as gentle as a 
dove. 

I cannot believe that I have lived to stroke a 
bubbley-jock. The ordinary cocks do not allow 
such familiarities. I asked, but was told it was 
quite out of the question. They are much more 
high-spirited gentlemen, with spurs and a keen 
sense of their own importance. Nevertheless, they 
are lovable creatures. The way they call wives 
and children at feeding-time and stand aloof, 
refusing to take a grain or a crumb themselves 
till the rest are fed, is a lesson to all poor mere 
human male things. The stag will even take 
food into his beak to break up for the small 
chickens and drop it out without swallowing an 
atom. Often, I wonder when it is the stags do 
feed. 

After that, I fled in, dressed, snatched up a rug, 
cloak and my deck-chair, called up the Tweed 
Dog, and we departed into a certain poem of a 
Dartmoor field for the day. In it were four woolly 
red calves who eyed us with calm contentment. 
One was pensively chewing a gorse bush. I 
planted my chair in the eye of the sun, under a 
twelve-foot bank, rich in mosses and countless 
ferns, plants and ‘stonecrops. Then I wrapped 
myself in rug and cloak, sat down, took off my 
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shoes and stretched icy toes and fingers to the 
sun, like a baby, crying to him to come and warm 
them. Не did, at once. Не always does. He is 
never too proud to kiss my feet, bless him. But he 
loves my head best. 

The Tweed Dog sat beside me with her chin in 
my lap, and we surrendered ourselves to a morning 
of silent bliss. On the other side of the high hedge, 
the Venton stream rippled her songs without words, 
and the church bells sent little waves of melody on 
the wind at fitful intervals. There is only one 
point about which the Tweed Dog and I differ. 
Her manners are absolutely perfect except in this 
one particular. She never jumps up to put muddy 
paws on my dress. She wants to, often, for sheer 
joy. Instead, she pirouettes with her hind legs 
and kneads the road, hard, with her front ones, 
lest, if she didn’t press something, she should be 
tempted to put them on me. As she does this, she 
sings a preposterous little song I have taught her. 
It is a queer little scale in the throat, and it ends 
with a loud rattle of the ears and a gigantic sneeze. 
You have no idea of the smart finish this gives to it. 
Every morning at half-past seven, when I go first 
to unlock the chapel, she is waiting at the gate to 
sing the little song. Sometimes, in fine summer 
weather, she comes and sings it at half-past six 
under my bedroom window in a very low tone, to 
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reproach me for lolling in bed when all the miracles 
of Day are in progress out of doors. 

When she meets me unexpectedly in the road 
or about anywhere, she says, ““O—h! O—h! 
О—Ь 1” as plainly as you or I say it. She says 
it three times, each louder than the last, and it 
expresses as no mere words can, ©“ Oh, here is my 
adorable queen. Look at her. Do you wonder, 
now, that I love her?” Sometimes, if I am with 
people, I don’t notice her till some one says, “ Dear 
me, what a very remarkable dog. How fond she 
seems to be of you.” 

Well, and she never licks. I can put my cheek 
on her nose to greet her if my hands are full, and 
never, never does she protrude her tongue. She is 
the most perfectly well-bred dog I have ever 
known, but our one point of difference is that she 
will go and eat out of the calves’ bucket, and then 
come to lay a milk-and-meal streaked chin in my 
clean lap. In white dress seasons, I am compelled 
to forbid it harshly. Now, she has learnt the 
difference between white dresses and others and 
dares not approach. One day, I was sitting out 
in white, sewing something white too, and she 
turned up. I pretended not to see and watched 
out of the corners of my eyes. She halted ten 
yards from me, eyed the accumulated white for 
а few minutes, then sat down on her tracks, and 
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began washing her face vigorously with her two 
white hands. It was the funniest thing she had 
ever done. 

As we sat to-day in the sun-soaked field, I mused 
on the silences of Nature and of God. How 
marvellous they all are! And how we desecrate 
the world with speech ! 

Everything we wretched mortals do is done with 
а noise. 

Myself, I believe noise is one of the worst curses 
of the Fall. Otherwise, why should God and 
Nature be so silent and man alone so noisy ? 

If we travel, think of the uproar we make: the 
hoot and whir of motors, the shriek and thunder of 
trains, the throb and swirl of ships’ engines. Now 
think of the travelling of light—its almost in- 
credible speed—and its silence. Think of the 
journeyings of the stars, the noiseless rush of 
comets—all without one sound. 

We never hear a thing from Kings Sun ana 
Frost. All their miracles are done in silence. 
The flowers, grass, trees and corn grow without 
a sound. God could speak continually if He 
wished, but, being Infinite Wisdom, He knows that 
His silence is far more pregnant than any words. 
‘Then, the silence of animals and their capacity to 
express every emotion. 

And have you ever noticed the extraordinary 
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expressiveness of animals’ faces? They have no 
colour to pale or deepen, no lines or wrinkles, 
nothing really analogous to laughter or tears. 

Yet have you ever seen any human face as ex- 
pressive as a dog’s? The moormen, who tend the 
cattle in droves of thousands all the summer out 
on the central moors, say there is no need for the 
owners to brand and ear-mark. No two bullocks 
have the same face or expression, and the moormen 
can sort them all by their faces only. It is the 
same with sheep. The old farmer here knows 
every sheep by its face. He can pick one out, 
haphazard, tell you its age, its history, how many 
lambs it has had, everything about it. To me, all 
the hens look exactly alike. Yet the henwife is 
pained beyond words if I suggest such a thing. 
She knows them all as individuals, and will some- 
times try to teach my town-bred stupidity how to 
tell them apart. 

Our silence this morning did not last. Soon, a 
human voice shattered the golden peace. It 
was the Tweed Dog’s master craving her help with 
the yearlings. 

At first, he whistled. I heard and mentioned 
it to her. Нег ears are three times as large and 
four times as sharp as mine, but she pretended not 
to hear. The whistling became more shrill and 
insistent. Still she heard not, and I mentioned it 
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again, urging on her to depart or she would get 
me into trouble and we should not be allowed to 
bask together any more. Still she remained 
rooted, with her eyes shut, and her nose pointing 
to the sun. Then a volley of “ Yere, уеге, yere’s ” 
broke loose. At this she gave in, started up, tore 
across the field, leapt the gate and disappeared. 

And I was left alone with King Sun and a dainty 
little young robin. 

Over me, was a splendid holly. Have you ever 
noticed that the leaves of evergreens are highly 
glazed or polished? If you see a holly tree in 
the sun, it almost makes you wink. Every leaf 
where the light touches is vivid silver. It is the 
same with box and laurel and ivy. That is one 
of God’s sweet, tiny, thoughtful ways. Evergreens 
are for winter, for the dark days. He knows we 
crave for and value every ray of light during the 
darkest season, so He arranged that all leaves which 
are with us then shall attract and reflect it. Sum- 
mer leaves аге dull and reflect nothing because, 
then, we need shade. It is the same with ice and 
snow. They come in winter and are especially 
designed to reflect and magnify every ray of light. 

It is these tiny, thoughtful, tender ways of God’s 
that touch one to the quick. They are far more 
moving than His great majestic works. It is far 
more wonderful that He should have designed and 
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made a tiny wren than a great world. Think of 
the tenderness, the delicacy of the mind that could 
conceive a bird, with its miraculous capacity of 
developing from an egg, its wonderful covering of 
varied feathers, from the soft down of its breast, 
to the strong quilled pinion feathers for flying, 
its incredible skill in nest making, its exquisite 
power of song. | 

Some one has said that God is the God of 
infinitesimals. He is far more marvellous as that 
than as the God of infinite might. And not the 
least of His works has been this white and gold day. 

The joy has been so intense that for this one day 
alone, I feel life would have been worth living. 

And not its least grace has been that for seven 
of its brilliant hours I have had no speech with any 
mortal. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
BIRDS 


EVERYTHING on the moor is as dear as life. To 
me, it is life. The first lamb, the first butter- 
fly, the first daffodil are more to me than the 
rise and fall of empires. Probably, I am a fool, 
but at least I am a happy fool. And there are 
many simple events, daily events or the events 
of the seasons, to miss which would literally kill 
me. Once I refused an invitation from one I 
really loved because it would have meant I should 
have missed seeing my hyacinths bloom. Another 
time, a friend suddenly asked me which I loved 
best, him or Dartmoor. It was a young autumn 
day of gold and lapus lazuli and scarlet quick- 
beam, and we sat on Hookner Tor above Grims- 
pound, facing west. All who know that view, 
that season and that weather will realize the cruelty 
of the question. I struggled to be grateful, and 
I reminded myself of my obligations to the friend. 
At last I said, “‘ Do you really wish me to reply 


to that question? ” Не said he did. I answered, 
189 
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“ Well, І can only say that I could live without you 
but I could not live one week without the moor. 
If I knew I should never again see Dartmoor, I 
should be dead in a week.” 

He looked round at the scene—and forgave me. 

We lovers of the moor love to add together in 
endless sums of gratitude, all the daily, nightly, 
hourly gifts without which we could not live, and 
we try to say which is the dearest of all. This is 
impossible, because each is so poignantly dear in 
its own place and hour. At a cloudless summer 
dawn, when the moor is a dew-laden silver shield 
upturned to face the sun, we wonder what could 
be greater ecstasy than this shimmering virginal 
whiteness of new-born day. 

Yet, at evening, in the green-gold twilight above 
the wine-dark hills, our souls ache with the sheer 
beauty of the peace. How can we say whether 
the moor is lovelier in sunlight or in moonlight ? 
How compare her beauty when robed in her regal 
purple with that when she is sleeping chastely 
under her eiderdown of radiant, frost-spangled 
snow? Each phase of her is new life, without which 
life would sink down and flicker out, but I some- 
times think that the birds are the most essential 
gifts of all. Perhaps this is because they are always 
with us, all the year round, indoors as well as out. 

I cAnriot really define the reason, but do dwell, 
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for a brief space, on our bird year, and see what 
they are to daily life. 

In this peaceful retreat there are no sounds to 
drown the harmonies of Nature. Day and night 
we hear all her harmonies and melodies and con- 
cords and discords. It is indoors that the birds 
are such companions. All day, while at work in 
the house, one’s ears are open to their songs and 
joys and troubles. In January, as we laze by the 
red-hot fire, the robin’s song floats in from the 
scarlet-berried holly outside the Room of Sunshine. 
All day the cheep of sparrows rises and falls from 
all around. Occasionally, the cheery laughter of 
the hens echoes from the farmyard, while, from 
morn till eve, the hours are punctuated by the 
cock’s searching clarion. 

At night, especially in frost and moonlight, we 
listen for the owls till dawn brings once more the 
cock, and the robin and the cheeping sparrows, 
with an occasional angry “ Chink, chink,” from a 
blackbird. It is curious that though the black- 
birds are here all the winter, they never make a 
sound but to scold. 

In February month, our hungry ears begin to 
strain for the first chaffinch. They swarm around 
here, and there is no sound I love better than their 
quaint little “ we-wewe-we-we-we-JU!” with a 
tremendous fortissimo on the “ ЈО.” The Rainbow 
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Maker and I call them the “ widjus,” and it is a 
great day when we hear the first. That is indeed 
spring. 

With them come the first faint, exquisite, half- 
whispered silver trills of the blackbirds. Who can 
ever forget standing in the windy daffodil twilight 
of a February evening to strain for that sound which 
is 50 exquisite as to be actual pain? It is strange 
why they begin first at evening, the blackbirds. 
Their morning notes are quite two weeks later 
than the first ones at evening. 

Following them, early in March, come the sea- 
gulls. They arrive in good time for the ploughing, 
and their shrill cries over the ploughlands cannot 
always be distinguished from the distant games 
of the children fresh from school. We see them 
during our afternoon walks, the gray-white gulls 
wheeling slowly round in circles without a beat of 
their wide wings. I have watched a sea-gull float 
round and round and round without detecting the 
movement of one feather. The hawk is still 
enough when poised, but even he has to flutter his 
tail feathers occasionally to keep raised in mid-air. 

Next, after the sea-gulls, come my dearest of 
all, the curlews. No one knows, and I cannot tell 
it, what that piping tremolo is. The same pair 
come to the same place, year after year, or if they 
are not the same, they hand on the tradition to 
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their descendants. The place is a marshy bit of 
farm land on the west side of the house, so that I 
hear them early and late in my bedroom and in 
the chapel, week after week, month after month. 
Sometimes they whistle like a boy. But it is the 
long reed-like tremolo that I so love. The moor 
folk love the curlews. Old Mr. Coombe used to 
quote an old saw— 


“ Be the time ever so slack, 
The curlew always brings a shilling on his back ;”’ 
in other words, good luck. 

In April is the great arrival—the swallows and 
the cuckoo. They come between the 17th and 24th 
of April, and are so near together that they often 
seem to arrive on the same day. I never can really 
credit my senses when I see the first swallow and 
hear the first cuckoo. The joy is too great to be 
believed. 

Last, in late May and June, are the snipe, the 
mysterious high-flying fluttering specks of life, 
that circle round the bogs at twilight, with the 
strange sound like a rapidly bleating lamb or the 
quick passing of a violin bow across the strings. 
One has to go up along to hear they, up along in 
the dimpsey light, into the cool, quiet bogs, for 
the little snipe are too shy to be anywhere near 
human habitations. Perhaps this is why one loves 


them so, because they draw one out to the moor 
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at evening when the mysteries of twilight are being 
enacted. Last of the pageant are the peewits or 
plovers. They, too, are only to be found in the 
bogs. Higher still we have to go to find the larks, 
from April to September. He is always on the high 
moor itself and higher, higher than we can yet go. 
In late autumn come the owls and robins again, 
and so the wonderful bird year revolves, with the 
thanks to God from all those who love Him for 
the extraordinary skill and tenderness with which 
He has designed the bird world. One species 
alone of birds would be marvellous. Birds without 
songs or notes would be a miracle of love and 
tenderness. There is surely no metamorphosis in 
all nature so strange as the thing which comes from 
a jelly in a shell, out as a being with soft down and 
strong wing pinions that can cleave the very blue of 
heaven. Yet every kind of bird has its own kind 
of note and song which are dearer to us children 
of men than any human speech. Verily, how can 
one watch the yearly pageant of bird life and 
doubt that God is Love? 


СНАРТЕВ ХХУ 
THE ARTIST OF THE DART 


He first wrote to me from London as a stranger 
and an exile. The letter was in pencil, and was 
written one July. 


“ Perhaps Miss Chase will excuse an old painter 
of Dartmoor for mentioning the great pleasure he 
has received from reading her book. 

“ About thirty years ago I lived in Devon and 
painted and sketched Dartmoor from the moor to 
the sea for many friends and exhibitions, private, 
one man and public shows. 

s“ Miss Chase’s window views, Bellever, Ripon 
Tor and all others, these particularly are charming 
and were always favourites of mine. I came, the 
other day, across a little trial of colour which 
Miss Chase may care to have if she cares to have 
any artificial view of what she portrays perfectly 
in her colour descriptions.” 


The tiny sketch went into the author’s copy of 


one of my moor books, and there it has lived and 
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will live for my life. I wrote thanking the poor 
old man, who replied at once. 


“It was very kind of you to write me so fully. 
I am glad to get your address, too. Doubtless I 
have passed your house, for I know and have 
painted at Widecombe-in-the-Moor. Of course I 
know its big church, ‘the cathedral of the moor.’ 
I hope to make my last trip to my beloved moors 
this year, in which I am seventy-eight years old. 
One cannot expect to go much beyond this, but one 
would like to think that the plains of Heaven will be 
at least as fine as Dartmoor. You think so, I am 
sure. Then there won’t be the big walk or drive 
from Ashburton! How often I have lugged my 
painting traps thence, for I have been dubbed ‘ The 
Artist of the Dart.’ 

““ Т have actually, this month, sold some drawings 
of six years ago to a former lady purchaser who 
seemed to say that one of my Dartmoor drawings 
had ‘ helped to make well her sister during a bad 
operation,’ and she wants to give her one for her 
own married home as asurprise. This is overdone, 
no doubt, but it is kind to me. And it is useful 
during these bad times for Art. 

“ Forgive an old chap’s scrawl.” 


Then came the last in September. 
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“ Му dear friend Beatrice Chase,—Thank you 
so much for your charming letter. I am so glad 
you like the drawing, and your remarks have been 
so encouraging that I have begun another drawing. 

“I had thought of going to Dartmoor, but am 
now too slow to try it. Thanks so much for wish- 
ing to see me. I should very much like to make 
your personal acquaintance and see the house, 
but you would only be bored by me, for I have been 
for years tryingly deaf. But I do so thank you, 
and shall think of you in your ‘ white chapel’ and 
your prayers. Now that I am in my seventy- 
eighth year I naturally look forward to ‘ going 
away. І ат too old to try Devon again. I don’t 
know if they paint in heaven. But I shall meet 
you and the Rainbow Maker there, I am sure, 
and also my own dear mother.” 


Then a long silence till after the new year, when 
a letter came from the son, sending me a half- 
finished study of a wild wintry sunset, which was 
the old man’s very last effort and which he wished 
me to have. Не had passed very peacefully away, 
and the funeral was at three o’clock on Candlemas 
Day in a London cemetery. 

It was a still, sunny day, with the snowdrops in 
bud and the blunt green noses of the daffodils 
peeping through the brown soil. I went out to 
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my sunniest field at three o’clock and sat there, 
praying for the old painter who never did see his 
beloved moor again. 

I hate to think of the tired old limbs laid to rest 
in alien city mould, and I turn instead to the 
thought of the radiant spirit that can flash across 
the moor without fatigue, now that it is released 
from the heavy fetters of the flesh. 

“ I don’t know if they paint in heaven.” But 
I think when the Great Artist is painting His 
marvellous moor sunsets and dawns, that He lets 
the old man hold His brushes and help to mix His 
colours, and so minister to us unendingly | in the 
craft that he best loved. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE SMALL CHILD 


I CONTINUE to cultivate, and at times to be 
chastened by, the local child. In fact, I am now 
in the luxurious position of being able to enjoy a 
child at any moment I wish by merely stepping 
to the farm and borrowing our small tenant, aged 
three and a half. His father took our farm at 
Michaelmas, and it has been a study to watch 
that baby beginning life as a farmer. Everything 
was, of course, new to him, and everything was 
ecstasy. He is a pretty little chap, with the lovely 
wild rose skin and pale straw gold hair of child- 
hood that does not last after the first few years of 
life. He takes a wild interest in me, which is 
convenient, because he is always game, at a 
moment’s notice, to abandon his own affairs and 
come with me into the wide world to seek his for- 
tune. His mother is a very sweet girl, who tries 
at times, though always ineffectually, to instil 
conventions into his youthful mind. For instance, 


she tells him he must always say “ Good-morning ” 
199 
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when he meets me. I try, blindly, to enforce her 
teaching on all points, so I begin by saying politely, 
**Good-morning, Arthur.” Generally, he replies 
readily and with sweet smiles. One particular 
morning, however, there was some ‘sort of cryptic 
little game on, and he merely smiled and wouldn’t 
answer. I tried him four or five times, then had 
to give it up. Later in the day I met him with his 
mother and asked, in fun, if Arthur had found his 
tongue, because he had lost it during the forenoon. 
She burrowed into the matter, found that he had 
not answered when spoken to, administered a little 
homily upon always saying “ Good-morning”’ to 
ladies, and we parted. Still later, in fact after 
tea, I was hurtling across the farmyard when I 
heard a shrill voice remarking, “ Good-morning. 
Good-morning. Good-morning.” 

I looked round and saw Arthur near his own door, 
indulging, with an alluring smile, in his first effort 
after satire. I ignored the satire, pretended that 
it was morning, and responded suitably. 

He is an extraordinarily observant child. If you 
bring him into a room, in a few minutes left quite 
to himself, he knows everything that is in it, and 
can go home and describe the things to his mother. 
He is also a wonderful imitator of sounds. One 
afternoon, I was sitting out of sight but in ear- 
shot, listening to a game he and a little girl were 
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having together in the farmyard. The game was 
playing at separators. The separators were two 
old cocoa tins. The small girl, with much cere- 
mony, filled them with imaginary milk, set the 
machine going, and behold, as she did so, the noise 
began. I was about to intervene, thinking they 
really were meddling with the real separator, when 
I suddenly realized that it was Arthur who was 
doing the noise. I listened, petrified. He kept it 
up for some time, till the small girl announced that 
it was finished, and she was going to feed the 
calves. Then he imitated the lowing of the calves, 
and no casual passing by would have known it was 
not a calf. This seems to me a remarkable gift in 
a child of under four. He appears always to have 
me more or less in his mind, and one day last 
autumn, when I was away, our servant, Agnes, 
went to the farm wearing a brown blouse. My 
winter dress is brown. Arthur scowled at her in 
@ very unusual manner, and at last she asked what 
was the matter. He answered crossly, “ You’m 
wearing Miss Bee’s dress.” Не was furious with 
her, and, in his own sweet, small mind, evidently 
thought she was doing a dishonourable thing be- 
hind my back. If he keeps to these principles all 
through life, he will become a valuable tenant some 
day. 

He is always greatly interested in my gardening, 
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though he is strictly forbidden by his mother even 
to venture inside any of the garden gates, and he 
never disobeys, though he obviously longs to. 

On one occasion, I was re-sanding a path, carrying 
the sand in buckets from some spare sand in the 
farmyard. Arthur spent a thrilling afternoon 
helping me to fill my buckets, but our joy was 
shattered before tea-time by Agnes, who happened 
across us by accident and administered a spirited 
homily to me on the impropriety of ladies carrying 
buckets of sand, winding up her remarks by asking 
why on earth I could not have let her do the heavy 
part of the work for me. I took it lying down, as 
I always do. I am always being cursed by the 
servants or the tenants or the Rainbow Maker for 
my performances—the only person who backs me 
up being my doctor. 

Arthur stood, puzzled and unnerved during this 
homily. When Agnes had departed on her whirl- 
wind course he sidled up to me and whispered 
anxiously, “ 15 her going to beat те?” Ire- 
assured him and explained it was I with whom she 
was angry. He asked, “ Why?” more puzzled 
than ever. I said feebly, “ Because I am making 
the path.” I felt it was too intricate to explain 
to him that an able-bodied woman must not carry 
buckets because she happens to be born in а cer- | 
tain. class, so I gave it up. He was not satisfied, 
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however. He stumped across the farmyard to 
the forbidden gate, which was propped open, and 
peered through at the nearly completed path. He 
stood a long time, murmuring to himself, “‘ It is a 
very nice path—a very nice path.” Clearly, he 
could not make out why Agnes should be angry 
with me. Не, on the contrary, applauded. At 
last he drew very near, Jowered his voice and 
asked in another anxious whisper, ‘‘ Will her beat 
you?” 

The most perilous thing I ever do is to take 
Arthur for walks—short walks, it is true, but still 
walks, during which I am with him, undefended, 
and far from all maternal help or control. І always 
feel it is brave of me, for it is impossible to foresee 
what might occur. Once, I took him to the post 
and back, but I shall never do that again. The 
village presents too many giddy allurements. We 
left here in good order, having first obtained sur- 
prised permission from his father, who was working 
in one of the fields. То my request, ‘‘ May I take 
Arthur to the post with те?” his father returned 
the reply, ‘‘ Certainly, Miss, if he wouldn’t be a 
trouble.” І said, © Will you be good?” Не gave 
a portentous nod, and the sunniest of smiles, so 
we started. Не likes to hold my hand. 

All went well till we reached the little bridge. 
This was the first temptation. But he battled with 
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it nobly. He remarked in a sad voice, “‘ I suppose 
you wouldn’t like me to go in the water? ” © Cer- 
tainly not,” I said, horrified. “ You would get 
wet through right up, and what would mummy 
say?” He sighed heavily, took hold of my hand 
again, murmured, “I thought you wouldn't like 
it,” and resumed his walk. At the village he gave 
way. The first house we reached belonged to an 
uncle. Firmly he announced his intention of going 
in to see Uncle Bert. I pleaded. He was obdur- 
ate. Foreseeing tears, I suggested that if he wanted 
to see the pretty postman we ought to hurry. He 
did not in the least want to see the pretty post- 
man. He wanted Uncle Bert. Then, with the 
wisdom of the serpent, I stated boldly that they 
sold sweets at the post office, and if he would come 
at once, he should have some. The plot worked. 
He abandoned Uncle Bert and started after the 
sweets. 

He had a bad relapse passing the blacksmith, 
who suddenly turned out to be a necessity of life, 
but I got him past, propelled by the sweets, and 
we gained the post office to find not a single sweet 
left in stock. I quailed before the injured inno- 
cent. He preserved his self-control, but remained 
resolutely silent. One of the girls, pitying me, 
produced her last orange—personal property, not 
for sale—and offered it to me. I offered it to 
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Arthur. It broke the spell of silence. Much 
moved, he pointed out that he had been promised 
sweets and refused to be palmed off with an orange. 
I felt with him. I hate oranges. Then a bright 
thought came tome. I told him I had some sweets 
at home, and he should have them as soon as we 
got back. So we set out homewards. I soon 
found that, but for the sweets ahead, we should 
never have seen home again. 

He anchored at the blacksmith’s, and again at 
Uncle Bert’s. Then he had a craving for the 
churchyard. І successfully combated these snares 
and got him safely from the village. But I was 
exhausted with anxiety, and was silent for a few 
minutes as we walked. Suddenly a small voice 
just behind me remarked reflectively, © Miss Вее 
wouldn’t speak to poor Arthur coming home.” 
Horrified, I hurriedly made a remark about some 
sheep in a field ahead. Anything did but silence. 
I have now learnt that when I take him out I 
must talk unceasingly or it breaks his heart. 
Ascending the last hill, he soliloquized in the same 
manner, “ Miss Вее wouldn’t help poor Arthur up 
the hill.” I grasped his little paw and did not 
leave go until we sighted his father. I asked if he 
would rather remain with him or come on to the 
journey’s end with me after the sweets, and he 
decided in favour of the sweets. 
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A little later I took him for a less dangerous walk 
in the other direction away from the village to an 
innocuous farm. 

As we walked, we passed some fresh horse tracks 
on the road. Arthur pointed them out to me and 
remarked, “‘ Look at the horse dung. Pity, on the 
road. Ought to be in the field.” Now, I ask, isn’t 
it unusual to find a child of three and a half alive 
to the waste of manuring a high road? Further on, 
he pointed at some wheel-marks and said, “ Тһеге’уе 
been a cart here.” I assented, and suggested it 
was perhaps Uncle Bert’s. Не said, “ No, the 
wheels were too big.” He did say it. I don’t 
expect any one to believe these things. Uncle 
Bert's is a spring farm-cart. А little later we met 
the real cart—a large dray, which had been taking 
mineral water to the inn. It was returning empty, 
and its were the wheel-marks. 

Very often I open conversation, after the first 
greeting, by asking if he is a good boy. He in- 
variably replies, “ No.” And when I tell him he 
has been a good boy, he always denies it. One 
afternoon I asked if his little sister was at school. 
He replied, “ Yes, and her comes home, wicked, 
wicked, wicked,” with. a rising inflection on the 
last three words till he ended in a scream. . 

The other afternoon, their father was working 
in sight of where we were standing, so I remarked, 
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by way of talking down to them, “ Look at daddy 
over there, cutting wood for your fires.” 

The small sister drew herself up, looked at me 
with utter scorn, and remarked clearly, © Father 
is hedging.” 

What was left of me came home, chastened. 

From this window I saw a sweet noonday idyll 
which at one moment threatened a tragedy, and 
finally ended triumphantly in an allegory which 
brought a mist to my eyes. 

The small son was coming up the road with his 
father and two man friends. Suddenly, he stopped 
and lagged behind, as children will.. His father 
turned several times and expostulated vainly. At 
this corner the small son was still so far in the rear 
that daddy had to abandon his friends and let them 
proceed without him. Then, in an awful silence, 
he began to unbuckle the S-shaped fastening of his 
webbing belt. Down the road, the effect was 
instantaneous. Immediately, Arthur clenched his 
fists and stuffed them, backs on, into his eyes. 
There they both stood for a time, daddy with his 
belt in his hand, Arthur with his fists in his eyes. 
Neither budged, but daddy relented first. The poor 
little atom looked so small, so helpless, so lonely 
and so naughty, what could any father do but go 
and carry him home? Anyway, daddy did, and 
the small sinner got his way. He did not walk 
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the last section of the road home, and he was not 
thrashed with the belt or anything else. Instead, 
he passed the window, smiling radiantly in on us, 
riding high on daddy’s shoulder, with tiny hands 
clinging to the sunburnt column of his father’s 
bare neck. 

Was it some such sight which made the royal 
shepherd psalmist write: “Even as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him ” ? 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CHRIST-BEARER 


Tue last of my extravagant and unreasonable 
cravings has been fulfilled. 

Christ passes the Dartmoor Window daily in the 
person of His creatures : in the humble shepherd, 
the poor village carpenter, and in each of the little 
children. Yet I longed that He should go by in 
the Sacrament of His Love, He Himself veiled in 
the Sacramental species, robed with the whiteness 
of earth’s most precious product, the wheat. 

And my craving has at last been satisfied. It 
has been arranged as only God could arrange it. 

There is a sick lady to whom Holy Communion 
was taken after Mass. The road to her lodging 
was the road that passes the window. If she had 
been lodging in the village the Christ-Bearer would 
have had to go the other way. That detail was 
thought out by the Master Mind. 

The circumstances of His passing by were perfect, 
and unpremeditated by any of us. 


The priest who comes daily to offer Mass in my 
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chapel owns a worshipful white bull terrier called 
Mike, and he comes with his master to Mass. The 
priest, at first, wondered if I should mind! 1! 

Every morning, when preparing for Mass, I put 
Mike’s mat on the cobbles outside the chapel door. 
Every morning Mike precedes his master through 
the gate, walks straight to his mat and lies down 
on it resignedly. He fully realizes that he must 
not leave it till the priest reappears. Sometimes 
the irrepressible postman arrives before the service 
is over and addresses Mike cheerily, if familiarly, 
as “ Hallo, John Bull, how be you, then? ” 

But Mike does not move. In some wonderful 
uncanny way he knows when his master is bearing 
the Blessed Sacrament, for he walks just in front 
like an acolyte, and never digresses after rabbits 
or any other temptation as he ordinarily does. 

This morning two small children were at Mass, 
a boy and a girl, cousins of the priest’s. The boy 
was the little acolyte in scarlet and white, and 
served. 

After Mass, when the Christ-Bearer was ready 
to depart with his Treasure in his bosom, the 
children opened the gate for him, and exactly at 
the moment that he passed out through it, in the 
golden glory of a perfect August morning, my 
cuckoo clock struck nine. They heard it and 
echoed the cry merrily as they ran after the priest 
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and skipped along beside him. I followed the 
informal little procession out, just to see it pass 
the window. The Christ-Bearer walked with bent 
head, absorbed in prayer. Before him marched 
Mike, white and dignified. Beside him skipped the 
happy children, calling ©“ Cuckoo, cuckoo !”’ 

There was no incense, no candles, no bell, no 
canopy, no flowers, no stately pageant of the 
Church’s ceremonial. 

Instead, we saw the other phase of Christ’s life 
—the homely, human Christ, who deliberately 
chose to share His first earthly dwelling with the 
meek dumb animals, and who said, ‘‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto Ме.” 

And, with a grateful heart, I thanked Him for 
deigning to pass the Dartmoor Window and for 
passing it in such company. 


THE END 
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